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CHAPTER LI. 


OF CAPTAIN PEMBERTON AND HIS DAUGHTER AND THEIR POSITION IN 
SHUTTLETON SOCIETY. 


OO much praise can scarcely be 
given to those who visit the sick, 
seeing what a trouble most of us find 
it to visit the healthy. May Pem- 
berton not only underwent the 
severer test of the two, but per- 
VOL. XVIL—NO. XOVII. 


formed a thousand kind acts for the 

poor of the neighbourhood, to whom 

she was a more practical friend than 

you would consider possible in a 

Lady Bountiful of such very limited 

means. Other ladies, who were as 
B 
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bent upon being benevolent with 
far superior resources, found it im- 
possible to keep pace with her. For 
a good genius seemed to foliow May 
wherever she went in her ministra- 
tions. Her sick people always be- 
came sound, and her merely poor 
people mostly managed to tide over 
their troubles—getting work in the 
worst seasons, and paying up land- 
lords who would not wait any 
longer, and bakers who said that 
not another loaf should they have, 
in # most miraculous manner. As 
for any school that she took in hand, 
tlie children simply became, in the 
course of a month, as near an ap- 
proach to angels as can be achieved 
by cleanliness of faces and hands, 
the opportune employment of the 
pocket-handkerchief, and extraordi- 
nary attention to the preliminary 

of education. The ladies who 
did not succeed so well said it was 
ler luck—in words at least to that 
effect—and so I suppose it was, 
though what luck may really be is 
# separate question which I will not 
here venture to-discuss. 

Doing good, as you may gather 
from the above, was fashionable in 
Shuttleton at the time to which I 
refer—only a few years back—and 
really there was quite room for any 
good that it was possible to do. For 
Shuttleton belonged to a manufac- 
turing district, and the staple of the 
particular industry got scarce at 
times, and then employment got 
searnce, and the ‘hands’ considered 
themselves fortunate if they could 
80 far keep their feet as to become 
scarce also, and plentiful somewhere 
else. The aristocracy of the place 
—principally belonging to the ma- 
nufacturing interest—had not always 
been careful in looking after popular 
wants. There had been a run in 
favour of frivolity and heartlessness 
a few years before; for new aris- 
tocracies are wonderfully like the 
old in their defects, except that they 
seldom manage to misconduct them- 
selves so well—their improprieties 
being usually wanting in that grace 
and flower which comes from the 
hereditary. habit of doing as one 
pleases. There had been for many 
years past a regiment quartered 
close to the town—generally of 


dragoons, whose utility in prefer- 
ence to infantry at times when dis- 
tress takes an embarrassing form is 
well appreciated by mayors and 
magistrates. The officers had natu- 
rally personal advantages over most 
of the local people; and although 
elderly gentlemen among the latter 
who had ‘made themselves’ (out of 
ragged boys) professed to look down 
upon their military neighbours as 
weak in character and not always 
strong in cash, the latter had, of 
course, plenty of allies among the 
other sex, and were simply spoiled. 
The younger manufacturing inte- 
rest, too, who had not made them- 
selves, but found themselves ready 
made, were also favourably inclined 
to the officers, whose acquaintance 
they cultivated with a warmth 
which was a forcing process cer 
tainly—but then the plant was an 
exotic. The consequences were a 
few scandals in which the military 
may have been most to blame, but 
the manufacturers were certainly 
most disgraced; so for some years 
the garrison was cut by the 
more disereet—of course the majo- 
rity—of the townspeople, and se- 
rious benevolence came into fashion, 
as we have seen. 

Not that May Pemberton merely 
followed the fashion. The scandals 
had occurred long before her father 
had settled in the neighbeurheod, 
and in doing good she simply 
obeyed the first instinct of her 
nature. Her father was a captain in 
a foot regiment, who had lost his 
money, could not win his promotion, 
and so had gone upon half pay. 
And being old for his rank—at any 
rate among the new generation of 
his comrades in arms—as well as 
delicate in health, he might fairly 
be considered as laid upon the 
shelf. He was a man saddened, 
too, by domestic troubles, though 
nobody quite knew what they were; 
but it was said that he had been sepa- 
rated from his wife some years be- 
fore the supposed death of that 
lady. 

Captain Pemberton’s half pay 
must have been more than usually 
expansive if he had nothing of his 
own to add to it; for the captain 
managed to live respectably enough 
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—in an old house a short distance 
from the town, somewhat dilapi- 
dated, like himself, and with the 
remains of something better about 
it, like himself also. But as he did 
not entertain his neighbours, and 
could not be considered a rising 
man, he did not meet with much 
attention from the society proper 
of the place, who recognised his 
daughter rather on the common 
ground of doing good, than in the 
light of a private friend. Among the 
country people—had Captain Pem- 
berton gone among them—his status 
as an officer and a man of family 
would have insured recognition. 
But the good people of Shuttleton 
had no notion of a military man 
who did not belong to an actual 
regiment, and who was not to be 
seen at least sometimes with his 
sword under his arm or clattering 
aggressively on the pavement, who 
would not attend their private din- 
ner parties in his shell-jacket, and 
their public balls in the glitter of 
his full dress. Above all, they did 
not believe in a military man who, 
being without a wife, was not on the 
cards to marry one of their daugh- 
ters. For I should explain that at 
the period at which I write the gar- 
rison was fast being forgiven for its 
former faults; and even the good 
works in vogue were not considered 
incompatible with pleasant and ad- 
vantageous society. There were two 
reasons, I take it, for the change: 
time in the first place, and in the 
second place the substitution for 
a cavalry regiment of a battalion of 
infantry. All officers are wicked in 
the eyes of respectable people of the 
Shuttleton stamp, but infantry of- 
ficers are somehow not considered so 
wicked as cavalry officers. Why it 
is, I know not, since a horse cannot 
be supposed to demoralize his mas- 
ter; but at any rate the Shuttleto- 
nians seemed to look upon the 
change as an occasion for compro- 
mise, and at the time to which I 
refer were burying the hatchet of 
strife and covering it up with the 
earth of oblivion. 

The new feeling, however, did not 
much concern the captain. He was 
quite a match for the Shuttletonians 
in point of pride. Although he re- 


ceived a certain share of the local 
civilities he availed himself very 
sparely of the amnesty accorded to 
his class. He was a saddened man, 
as I have said, and moreover he had 
views of his own, which were rather 
old-fashioned, about grades of so- 
ciety, and remembered in his day, 
when he was a man of the mode, that 
people like the Shuttletonians were 
not received in ‘his circles. So, be- 
yond the range of the officers of the 
local regiment, he saw very little 
society ; and his daughter, you may 
be sure, saw less. For women feel 
the embarrassment of a false posi- 
tion more than men, if only in the 
matter of milliner’s bills—compared 
with which those of tailors 

* Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water 

unto wine ? 

—and ladies, although they may 
have dozens of dresses in which 
they look respectively lovely, have 
never the precise dress required for 
appearance upon any particular 
occasion. 


—— 


CHAPTER II. 


AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO SHUT 
TLETON SOCIETY. 

You have heard so much about 
May Pemberton and her father that 
it is quite time you made their per- 
sonal acquaintance. Here is an ex- 
cellent opportunity, while they are 
seated at breakfast in a little room 
opening upon a large garden, and 
discussing the contents of a letter 
which has just been received by 
post. As there are no other persons 
present you may easily distinguish 
between the two. The young lady 
so perfectly but plainly dressed in 
the freshest of morning muslin, 
with the abundant chestnut hair, 
deep blue eyes, and the clearest 
possible complexion, is of course 
May. The gentleman of middle age, 
with hair inclining to grey, aqui- 
line profile, and soft, somewhat sad, 
smile, is of course Captain Pember- 
ton. 

The letter under discussion is 
written in one of those unmistake- 
ably ladylike hands which seem 
made up of spiders’ legs. It is 
evidently addressed to May, whe is 
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reading it with her face lit up with 
mingled interest and amusement, 
and making her comments upon itas 
she proceeds. 

* Lucy is just as careless as ever,’ 
she remarked, referring to her eor- 
respondent. ‘ Her letter is dated 
last week, but does not seem to 
have been posted until just before 
she was to leave Cheltenham; s0 
unless she has changed her plans in 
the meantime she will be here to- 
day. However, unless her extra 
year at Minerva House has made 
her a very different person from 
what she was when I was there, I 
need not expect her until she makes 
her appearance.’ 

May made this little hit at her 
old schoolfellow in the purest good 
nature; but she was not justified in 
her anticipations of delay, for while 
she was speaking wheels were heard 
on the private road which led to the 
house, a wagonette stopped at the 
gate, out of which leapt a young 
lady, evidently in an unrestrainable 
state of animal spirits, who, pushing 
past the timid servant with a hasty 
‘Oh, say Miss Cartwright, dashed 
at once into the house and an- 
nounced herself. 

May and her friend had an em- 
brace of no ordinary character, and 
it was only after at least two 
minutes and a half of intense 
rapture that the visitor perceived 
the presence of a third person. She 
was then abashed for the space of 
about half a minute, after which 
she was in excellent form for the 
inevitable introduction to Captain 
Pemberton. Three minutes after 
she was talking to that gentleman 
as if she had known him for twenty 


‘You know all abont me from 
May, of course,’ she said, after a 
great deal of irrelevant matter. 
* We were such friends, you know, 
at Minerva House, and we mean to 
be such friends always, don’t we, 
dear ?” 

Here came another embrace of 
May, and Miss Cartwright’s feelings 
seemed so overflowing that the ca 
tain thought his turn was certainly 
coming next. And with very little 
encouragement on his part I really 
think it would. 


* You know, of course, that they 
have made mayor,’ continued 
the young lady, who monopolised 
almost the entire conversation, and 
talked with an irrelevance as tosub- 
ject matter for which she seemed to 
have an especial talent. ‘ Oh, yes, 
that was six months ago. But isn’t 
it nice? And mamma is mayoress, 
of course. She is so proud, and in 
such an awful rage with papa when 
he talks in his old way of when he 
came into Shuttleton without any 
hat, and no boots.to speak of, and 
only three-halfpence in his pocket. 
As if there was anything remarkable 
in that. All the pony who come 
into’places with only three-halfpence 
in their pockets always make large 
fortunes. It must be somethingin the 
three-halfpence I sup The un- 
fortunate people who have twopence 
or threepence never get on. But 
you would be so amused to hear 
papa on the 9 om now he is 
mayor—only you have heard him, 
of course, for the last six months.’ 

The Pembertons were not very 
familiar with this weakness on the 
part of Mr. Cartwright, who, as the 
reader will gather from the above, 
was one of the ‘ self-made men’ of 
Shuttleton, having, from the posi- 
tion of a ‘ hand’ in a cotton mill, be- 
come one of the largest proprietors 
in the place; but they laughed at the 

icture given by the young lady of 

er honoured parent, and could not 
choose but be almost as hilarious as 
herself. 

* Yes, I arrived last 
sued Miss Oartwright— 
well call her Lucy at once—a’ 
of nothing; ‘ of course 
over to see my dear friend imme- 
diately’—(here came another em- 
brace of May and another unrealized 
expectation on the part of her father) 
—‘and what are we going to do? 
It is still absurdly early, only half- 
past ten o'clock’ (the latter asser- 
tion was made on the authority of a 
lovely little watch which, after put- 
ting it to its proper use, the speaker 
twisted round her finger carelessly, 
by means of the chain which she 
held in her hand, winding it close 
and then unwinding it by a contrary 
action, with the utmost contempt 
for its interior economy). ‘In 


ight,’ pur- 
may as 
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first place, though, I must go home, 
for it will not do to leave papa and 
dom enb'Gqeed thy tay ebm 
ear, with me; 
and ae _tehe hesitated in address- 
ing Captain Pemberton, not in any 
embarrassment, but with an air 
which gave you the idea that she 
did not know whether to call him 
Tom, or Dick, or Harry)—‘ and you, 
= will come and spend the-day 
so.’ 

Captain Pemberton laughed at the 
idea of his going to spend the day 
with his interesting young friend, 
and pleaded a prior engagement 
with as much gaiety as he could 
command. He had promised, he 
said, to take lunch at the mess, and 
he was afraid that he would be 
wanted for whist in the afternoon. 

* Well, perhaps we shall be better 
without you after all,’ said the 
young lady, who, like a great many 
good-natured persons, had a won- 
derfal faculty for consoling herself 
for the absence of friends; ‘for I 
want to talk to May about the great 
ball which papa is giving at the 
Town Hall—you have had the cards, 
of course—and to get her advice as 
to what I’m to wear. It’s very diffi- 
cult to get ball-dresses on short 
notice.’ 

The captain gravely assented, and 

thought he remembered instances 
in which it had been difficult to get 
those indispensable articles even on 
long notice. But he did not make 
unpleasant remarks. 
_ The end of this important meet- 
ing was that May was taken pos- 
session of, placed in the wagonette, 
and became the personal property 
of her affectionate but dictatorial 
friend for the rest of the day. 


CHAPTER III. 


A STILL MORE IMPORTANT ADDITION 
TO SHUTTLETON SOCIETY. 


There was no in Shuttleton 
from the day of Lucy's arrival, that 
is to say,-to the extent of that young 
lady’s influence upon the society of 
the place, and it was not her fault 
if that influence was wanting in any 
way. May was very fond of her 
friend; but impulsive people just 


- was at May’s disposal. 


arrived from distant and facetious 
places make sad hayoc with your 
ordinary arrangements, and May 
was allowed no time to attend to 
her duties either in doors or out. 
Her father fortunately was not ex- 
acting, and liked to see his daughter 
amused ; but May had an idea that 
he was helpless in her absence, and 
would perish miserably if left to his 
own resources for any unusual 
period. Then there was the sick 
people and the poor people upon 
whom she bestowed her ministra- 
tions. What would become of them 
if she were continually made to go 
out in that eternal wagonette upon 
prodigal missions to shops and viva- 
cious visits to private houses filled 
with persons whom she knew nothing 
about? Lucy took a practical view 
of her objections. As for the sick, 
the best thing to do for them, in her 
opinion, was to send them a doctor; 
and as for the poor, the best thing 
to do for them was to send them 
money, of course. And as far as 
concerned the latter sinew of war it 
But Lucy. 
insisted that she must not be trou- 
bled about its bestowal. She did 
not care who had it, in fact, but 
there it was if it was wanted. This 
was not quite in accordance with 
May’s idea of doing good, for she 
had not arrived at the point of some 
charitable ladies, who lay their in- 
different friends under contribution 
for all kinds of fancy philanthropy 
without remorse. But she bore up 
against the invasion with all the 
grace at her command, and did good 
by stealth without any chance of 
blushing to find it fame. She was 
not altogether uninfluenced, too, by 
the strong demonstrations of her. 
determined friend, her own strength 
being—as we shall see in the course 
of our narrative—of a different kind, 
and all the more potential for being 
restrainable. As Lucy remarked in 
the course of some minor combats 
between them, in which Miss May 
gained the advantage without seem- 
ing to do so, ‘ There is no knowing 
how to take these quiet people— 
they do just as they please with 
one, and one is a mere puppet in 
their hands.’ Miss Lucy was 80 ac- 
customed to pull the strings at 
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home, and place her papa in any 
position she pleased, that the smallest 
hitch in the machinery out of doors 
seemed to be quite unnatural, and 
a thing to be resented. How they 
managed her at Minerva House I 
am not ina position to say; but if 
all the other young ladies resem- 
bled her in despotic ideas of inde- 
pendence, that respectable establish- 
ment must have been in a chronic 
state of siege. 

One day—two days after her 
arrival—she came over to the Pem- 
bertons, in the eternal wagonette, 
with an idea about the impending 
ball—something connected with a 
special quadrille in which she wished 
May to take a part—and after having 
developed her views with charac- 
teristic ardour, took her friend away 
to put the project in train. This 
important business involved a great 
deal of going about to shops, and 
then the two young ladies went to 
lunch at the mayor’s house, a large 
bleak-looking mansion, painfully 
new and clean, situated in a square 
equally new and clean, and appa- 
rently the scene of an active com- 
petition among the residents as to 
who should have the whitest steps 
and the brightest knockers. 

When the young ladies entered 
the hall the servant told Lucy that 
there were some gentlemen in the 
drawing-room. Lucy, who took an 
abstract interest in the sex, eagerly 
inquired their names. She was 
told ‘Mr. Richard Hargrave and a 
strange gentleman that he had 
brought with him—a very grand- 
looking gentleman,’ added the girl. 

Mr. Cartwright, by the way, was 
— rich enough to have his hall- 

oor opened by a couple of pow- 

dered footmen; but those orna- 
mental accessories do not seem to 
flourish in manufacturing towns. 

The information about the visitors 
was quite sufficient to hasten Lucy’s 
steps up stairs, and May somewhat 
reluctantly accompanied her. 

The gentlemen were being very 
laboriously entertained by Mrs. 
Cartwright, a not uncomely person 
of comfortable dimensions, and gene- 
ral appearance and manner of the 
kind called homely. She had mar- 
ried Mr. Cartwright when he was a 


poor man, and her own condition 
was that of a poor girl; so that she 
had never enjoyed the advantage of 
an education at Minerva House, and 
took views of the world and of so- 
ciety altogether different from those 
of her daughter. It was a great 
relief to her when the latter ap- 
peared, for although Mrs. Cart- 
wright was at ease with Mr. Har- 
grave, she did not feel what she 
called ‘equal’ to keeping up a con- 
versation with the ‘ grand-looking 
gentleman.’ 

And at this crisis, I am sorry to 
say, Lucy suffered a collapse, and 
was covered with unnecessary con- 
fusion; for her demonstrativeness 
was, after all, only of a spasmodic 
kind, liable to sudden checks, and 
without any reserve of composure. 
It was strong with people with 
whom she fancied she had a right 
to be familiar, and she was quite 
assured, as we have seen, on first 
meeting with Captain Pemberton. 
But he was May’s father and a mid- 
dle-aged man, and she had an idea, 
common to persons of her kind 
while they are young, that middle- 
aged persons are of no account, and 
old persons, for the stronger reason, 
mere encumbrances, to be treated 
with more or less contempt. She 
had been for two years at Minerva 
House, and been taught a great 
many accomplishments; but her 
education, as you may see, had been 
neglected. 

So it was that the presence of the 
stranger threw her into confusion ; 
and from being her own frank and 
particularly free self, she suddenly 
became such a mass of affectation 
that, in a person of less natural at- 
tractions, would have been simply 
disgusting. It was by no means 
becoming, even to Lucy, whose 
beauty was of a healthy, happy 
order, and was nothing if not natural. 
For her little eyes were almost too 
bright to be expressive, her little 
mouth could not be made to mean 
anything but mirth, and she had no 
nose to speak of, and no chance 
therefore of gaining dignity in that 
department. She was, in fact, a 
pretty little, plump, laughing girl, 
and so long as she had courage to 
be that and nothing more she was 
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charming to a great many people; 
but when she lost her presence of 
mind she retreated into airs and 
graces, which made her mincing, 
feeble, and wearisome. For affecta- 
tion which is successful and affecta- 
tion which is unsuccessful are two 
different things. A woman who can 
act may do agreat deal of execution 
in that way; but a woman who 
can’t is lost whenever she ventures 
to play a part which is not her own. 

lt was for this reason, I suppose, 
that Lucy did not seem to make 
much impression upon the stranger, 
who was introduced as Captain 
Halidame, and proved to be a light 
dragoon on leave from his regiment 
in India, who was supposed to have 
designs on Shuttleton society in the 
way of a wife. His beauty, judged 
by a regular standard, was open to 
question; but he had, as May 
thought, and Lucy afterwards said, 
a very distinguished air, justifying, 
indeed, the description of the do- 
mestic, who, by the way, during the 
whole of his visit was loud in her 


praises, among her colleagues, of his - 


lovely moustache and general ap- 
pearance, and seemed to consider 
him in the light of a military angel. 

Without committing themselves 
to quite so extreme an opinion as 
this, both Lucy and May were far 
from insensible to the attractions 
of their new acquaintance, who, be- 
sides being a very favourable ver- 
sion of the conventional style of 
dragoon as regarded his general 
‘form, had an ease of deportment 
quite beyond acquirement, a confi- 
dential—almost caressing—manner, 
a rich, soft voice, and a pair of 
clear grey eyes, which, well em- 
ployed as they were, gave an air of 
sincerity to everything he said. 
Beside Cecil Halidame, the friend 
by whom he had been presented, 
Lucy thought, looked positively 
vulgar. Yet Mr. Richard Hargrave 
was a notability in Shuttleton— 
called Beau Hargrave, in conse- 
quence of his fashionable preten- 
sions—and hitherto regarded by 
Lucy as the finest gentleman she 
had ever seen. He was one of the 
representative men of Young Shut- 
tleton—one of the large and grow- 
ing class who, beginning life under 


far more easy conditions than their 
fathers, attend as little as possible 
to business and as much as possible 
to society, the main object of their 
ambition being to push themselves 
among the county people and 
attach themselves in their diver- 
sions to the officers of the garrison. 
Such was the proud position of Mr. 
Richard Hargrave—a sandy, san- 
guine, cheerful, assured gentleman, 
with ‘ educated whisker,’ a tendency 
to light blue in the matter of cra- 
vats, and a style of dressing gene- 
rally which would have been more 
‘swell’ if it had been less ‘ smart,’ 
and if his clothes had not always 
looked as if they had just come 
home from the tailor’s. 

But Mr. Hargrave might have 
appeared upon that occasion in the 
costume of a scarecrow for all the 
attention given to his appearance by 
the ladies. I am quite aware that 
these interesting persons ought not, 
and are supposed not, to look upon 
any men with admiration unless 
they are, or are going to be, their 
husbands. But 1 am afraid these 
conditions are not always complied 
with; and even May Pemberton 
—who even from the glimpse of 
her that has yet been obtained, you 
may see to be more likely than 
most people to be perfect in this 
as in other respects—could not 
escape being influenced by Cecil 
Halidame’s powers of pleasing; and 
of these there had been a conspi- 
racy to make him conscious in every 
society that he had known for the 
past fifteen years. For this plea- 
sant person was not quite young. 
He looked thirty, and might be five 
years older; and the experience 
acquired by a man who makes 
being pleasant his business in life, 
and has personal advantages to 
assist the object, gains him a great 
deal more in influence than he loses 
in years. 

Poor Lucy was, as we have seen, 
quite overthrown by this charming 
presence, lost herself, and could not 
choose but take refuge in the most 
abject form of finnikin affectation. 
During the half-hour that the 
visitors stayed she did nothing but 
make the most artificial, vapid re- 
marks upon subjects that she knew 
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nothing about; confused persons 
and things through sheer absence 
of mind; and at times talked utter 
nonsense, to the astonishment of 
Mr. Hargrave and May, who were 
accustomed to her in her natural, 
unembarrassed, and ultra-demon- 
strative stateof mind. The suavity 
of Captain Halidame, always great, 
was taxed sorely to muster up at- 
tention to and apparent interest in 
her feeble flow of small talk; and, 
altogether, I fancy that this usually 
popular young person never made 
so poor an impression upon any 
man with whom she conversed. 
Only one of the party was pleased 
with her, and that was Mrs. Cart- 
wright. That not very acute lady 
fancied that the more Lucy was 
unlike herself, the more she must 
be like a highly accomplished dame 
d« monde; and the more absurd the 
girl became, the more did her 
mother think herself indebted to 
Minerva House. 

There was another reason, too, 
why Lucy was uneasy with the 
stranger. The interest with which 
he regarded May was apparent, not- 
withstanding his, at times evident, 
attempts to disguise it. He had 
a thorough composure, which ena- 
bled him to talk to all the ladies at 
the same time; but whenever any 
pause took place, his eye always 
wandered to May, and settled upon 
her with an earnestness which more 
than once brought the blood into 
her cheeks. She, poor child, said 
but little, and was almost as much 
embarrassed by thoughts as Lucy 
was by the want of them. Fortu- 
nately, the weakness did not take 
the same form. But it was equally 
a relief to May as to Lucy when the 
two men rose to go, and then a few 
words were said about the object 
of their visit, which was simply 
an invitation to the approaching 
ball for the new acquaintance. 

There was no difficulty about 
that. 

‘Of course,’ said Lucy to Mr. 
Hargrave, in the absence of Mrs. 
Cartwright, who had made her 
escape some time before, ‘ we shall 
have much pleasure in seeing your 
friend, and will not fail to send him 
an invitation; though he must be 


prepared for a very mixed society, 
as it is to be one of papa’s official 
entertainments at the Town Hall, 
and the Shuttleton people—some of 
them at least—are dreadfully 
rough.’ 

This was said with a Pe Be little 
air which Lucy believed would be 
exactly that of a duke’s daughter 
warning off an enamoured marquis 
from a feast which his grace her 
father was obliged to give to his 
tenantry. 

‘Oh! I havenofears,’ replied the 
captain, ‘of a few savages. I think 
they are rather a relief from the 
monotony of civilized society. 

This not very brilliant remark 
was made mechanically; for Cecil 
Halidame was considering how he 
could obtain a piece of information 
without which he was reluctant to 
leave the house. 

‘I take it for granted,’ he added, 
in pursuance of his object, ‘ that, as 
an additional set-off against the 
savages, the ball will have the pre- 
sence of Miss——’ 

Here he paused, for he had not 
caught May’s name when they 
were introduced, and this was the 
piece of information that he wanted. 

‘Oh yes, indeed!’ replied Lancy, 
quite herself again at the idea ; 
course my dear friend May hee 
berton will be there.’ 

This time Captain Halidame must 
have heard the name, giveh as it 
was in Lucy’s most assured voice ; 
and either the name or the fact that 
May was to be at the ball must 
have caused the strange agitation 
which immediately marked his man- 
ner. He e pale, and then he 
made an irrelevant remark; and it 
was two or three minutes before he 
could muster up a commonplace 
expression of satisfaction such as 
was demanded by the occasion. 

There was nothing novel orstrange 
in the circumstances of the visit ; but 
it had caused a great deal of embar- 
rassment to three of those con- 
cerned, and Captain Halidame felt 
as relieved as either of the others 
when he once more found himself in 
the bleak square with his new but 
intimate friend Mr. Hargrave, who 
had nothing more dangerous about 
him than can come of educated 
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whiskers, immaculate costume, and 
a cheerful and assured view of 
things in general. 

As for Lucy, she did nothing all 
lunch time bat talk about Captain 
Halidame. She recovered her self- 
possession wonderfully after he had 
gone; and you would have fancied, 
hearing her talk, that she had been 
age hag round her little finger 
from first moment when she 
was confronted with him in the 
drawing-room. There were no 
mincing, fluttering, affected little 
ways now. She was once more 
Lucy Cartwright, the mayor's 
daughter, accustomed to have her 
own way, and who had not put her 
papa to the expense of keeping her 
two years at Minerva House for 
nothing. 

The way she praised her new ac- 
quaintance was nothing short of 
disgraceful, and it was very fortu- 
nate that her father was not there 
to hear her. As for her mother, 
she set down everything she did 
not understand or consider quite 
right to Minerva House; and any- 


thing that her daughter did or said, 
after so much money had been 
spent on her education, could not, 
in this respectable lady’s opinion, 


be otherwise than proper. If any- 
thing was wrong, she would have 
argued, had the question ever sug- 
gested itself, why should they have 
gone to all that expense? 

Minerva House may have had 
something to do with Lucy’s de- 
monstration, but it would scarcely 
have applauded it for all that. 
Captain Halidame might have had 
soft-speaking eyes and a dear gentle 
manner, and might have been in 
the habit of remarking that it was 
a fine day as if he meant an offer of 
marriage; but there was no occa- 
sion for Lucy to go into such par- 
—s and it would have been 
much more proper on the of 
that young lady if she had set ber 
Opinions on the subject to herself. 
As for May, admiring Halidame as 
she confessedly did, she ought to 
have been pleased to hear his 
praises. But. girls are very strange. 
There is no understanding them 
nine time; out of ten. And it 
might have been observed that the 


more Lucy commended the captain 
the more annoyed did May look. 
At one time it really appeared as if 
a difference of opinion might be 
expected on the subject. This was 
after lunch was over, and May, 
after going upstairs for her hat, 
was coming down with her dear 
friend. Lucy saw that something 
had annoyed her, and spoke to her 
in such a kind, tender way, that 
May was quite disarmed, and hug- 
ging the astonished Lucy round 
the neck, leant upon her shoulder 
and fell to kissing her, apparently 
for no reason on earth. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER IV. 


A CASE OF CONSCIENCE, IN WHICH 
INSTINCT COMES TO A DECISIVE 
CONCLUSION. 


Three days elapsed between the 
visit of Mr. Hargrave and his friend 
to the Cartwrights, and the ball 
which was its occasion. During 
that time May had an idea that 
Captain Halidame, wishing pro- 
bably to make the acquaintance 
of her father, would call at the 
house. But he made no sign of the 
kind, nor did he appear in any of 
the public places to which Miss 
Pemberton and her still inseparable 
friend resorted in the wagonette. 
He was not even seen in the streets 
—at least by the young ladies, who, 
however, never looked for him, 1 
suppose, but conducted themselves 
with the reserve proper to their 
sex and years. Curiously enough, 
too, they did not talk about him 
after that memorable morning, and 
mentioned his name only in the 
most casual manner. But May, at 
least, was not destined to forget 
him; for on the day of the ball, as 
soon as Captain Pemberton had left 
the house for the whist, which, since 
his daughter’s recent addiction to 
going about, had become more ha- 
bitual to him than before, she re- 
ceived, by a special messenger, ® 
note apparently from her new ac- 
quaintance of a most unexpected 
character. It was to this effect : 

‘A friend—or one who at least 
would be so considered—has a 
favour to ask of Miss Pemberton. 
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He has sought in vain for the op- 
portunity of a private interview, 
and in the last resort adopts this 
means of communication. He im- 
plores her, as she values her father’s 
peace and happiness, not to mention 
to him her accidental meeting with 
a stranger in —— Square three 
days ago. There are family reasons 
which would render even an al- 
lusion by name to the person in 
question a source of trouble and 
embarrassment.’ 

What ought a young lady in 
May’s position to do when she re- 
ceives a letter like this? Ought 
she to keep the secret from her 
father and establish confidential re- 
lations with a stranger; or ought 
she to do precisely the reverse, be 
the consequences what they may ? 
But supposing the consequences to 
be as dangerous as alleged—that 
they should peril the happiness of 
her father and cause him trouble 
and embarrassment—would she be 
acting in his interest, while expos- 
ing him to the penalties involved ? 
May, as you may suppose, weighed 
the moral considerations on the one 
hand and the practical considera- 
tions on the other. She was already 
giving the preference to the latter, 
like most persons—including nearly 
all ladies—who have an instinct of 
caution and a conscious or uncon- 
scious taste for intrigue, when she 
remembered that without receiving 
any request of the kind she had 
been acting upon it for the past 
three days. Some other influence 
than that of the stranger had surely 
here been at work ; and if she con- 
tinued her course of reticence it 
would not necessarily be in com- 
pliance with the request contained 
in the letter, but rather in ovedience 
to her own instincts, which were 
doubtless intended as a warning. 
Had May been considering the case 
of another person rather than her- 
self, she would probably have dis- 
covered another reason for the 
omission to mention the meeting 
with Captain Halidame ; but such 
further discernment being denied 
her, the instinct theory seemed a 
very likely one, and decided her 
election at once. So you see she 
came out of the conscientious com- 


bat triumphantly, and was able to 
reconcile the moral and the prac- 
tical issues in a manner beyond re- 
proach on either side. 

All this means that May did not 
tell her father; and as she did not 
tell her father you may be sure 
that she did not tell ber friend. 
Fortunately, Captain Pemberton 
would not be present at the ball. 
He had no taste for civic fes- 
tivities, and was content to leave 
his daughter to the charge of Lucy 
and the mayor's family generally, 
by whom he bad no doubt that she 
would be efficiently protected. 


CHAPTER V. 
A BALL AND SUPPER. 


It was arranged that the Cart- 
wrights should call for May and 
take her to the Town Hall; and 
they drove to Captain Pemberton’s 
accordingly, rather early in the 
evening, as became the founders of 
the festivity. May was ready for 
them, looking, they all declared, 
more lovely than ever. She was 
simply dressed—all in white—but 
the simplicity was that of a prin- 
cess, and had an ostentatious and 
aggressive effect calculated to inflict 
serious annoyance upon gorgeous 
rivals. Lucy was one of these, 
being costumed—in her favourite 
sky blue—with an amount of ex- 
travagance, which, one would fancy, 
would be conceived only in the 
dream of an intoxicated milliner. 
She wore gems, too, while May’s 
ornaments were merely flowers. 
But Lucy was not jealous at find- 
ing May so effective, and was quite 
contented with herself, as became 
so well-regulated a young person. 
She made one remark about May’s 
toilette, however, which was the 
occasion, subsequently, of a great 
many events connected with this 
history. It was in the cloak room, 
immediately after they had arrived, 
and when Mrs. Cartwright was out 
of hearing, that Lucy said— 

‘ You look charming—more than 
charming — May, dear, to-night. 
But there is one want, and you 
must not think me rude if I tell 
you of it, especially as I have taken 
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the liberty of providing for it. You 
have no ornaments, and I have 
brought you a necklace of my own 
which I shall insist upon your 
wearing. I don’t want it myself— 
it won’t go with my other jewellery 
—besides one can’t wear everything 
at once, you know. There now, 
don’t be shy—let me put it on for 
you.’ 

And before May could make any 
practical protest, Lucy had fastened 
round her throat such a diamond 
necklace as she had never seen 
before. When it fell into its place, 
May’s first impulse, as she stood 
before the glass, was one of admira- 
tion. It harmonised so admirably 
with her toilette, and was in itself 
so brilliant an object, that its new 
wearer could not restrain her de- 
light as she saw herself ‘ glittering 
like the morning star, full of life 
and splendour and joy.’ 

But a sudden thonght came like 
a cloud upon her radiance. What 
would her father think? His pride 
would never endure that she should 
appear in borrowed splendour, nor 
indeed would her pride have borne 
the indignity but for the horrible 
temptation of seeing herself look so 
beautiful. 

It was her duty to remonstrate, 
and remonstrate she did. She 
urged her father’s certain objec- 
tions, and even went to the extent 
of removing the ornament and re- 
turning it to her friend. But you 
know Lucy’s imperious temper. 
She would hear no refusal. And 
to save a ‘scene’ in the presence of 
all sorts of bejewelled people who 
were beginning to arrive, May had 
at last no resource but to adopt the 
adornment, and give the crowning 
effect to her charms for the even- 
ing. 

Lucy rather spoiled the delicacy 
of her tribute by remarking as they 
were entering the ball-room— 

‘You need not mind who stares 
at the necklace. It is worth three 
hundred pounds. It was given to 
me by an awfully rich man, who 
was under great obligations to 
papa and was at his wits’ end to 
return them. Papa got him into 
parliament, in fact.’ 

May had no time to feel so diffi- 


dent as she otherwise would have 
done at having an article of so much 
value in her custody, for they were 
now in the hall, and in the midst of 
a fairer scene than May had ever 
beheld before. 

The mayor of a provincial town 
is a very great personage in his 
way. He is not only obliged by 
official duty to be magnificent, but 
he is provided with official means 
for the purpose. And when he 
happens besides to be a man of 
large personal wealth, like Mr. 
Cartwright, you may be sure that 
his entertainments are not the less 
splendid on that account. The 
Town Hall of Shuttleton was not 
a very beautiful edifice as regarded 
its exterior, though it had been 
recently bailt ata large cost to the 
ratepayers, and greatly to the dis- 
gust of the minority of that body, 
when they were outvoted in the 
council. The propriety of erect- 
ing such a place was indeed still a 
fierce subject of controversy in the 
local papers; one side declaring 
the measure to be a testimony to 
the growing prosperity of the town, 
conceived in a spirit of enlightened 
enterprise; and the other maintain- 
ing it to be a shameful party job, 
dictated by a reckless indifference 
to the interests of the commanity, 
already oppressed by the burden of 
local taxation. People did not 
quite believe the assertions on 
either side, but it was customary 
to make equally contrary criticisms, 
whatever was done in the borough, 
where the bitterest party animosity 
was carried into the most everyday 
transactions. Thus no Conserva- 
tive dare deal with a Radical trades- 
man, however he might like his 
goods; and the same prohibition 
was enforced the other way. Not 
long before the date of the grave 
events [am narrating a new resi- 
dent aspiring to public life was 
nearly ruined among the Liberals, 
because, in an evil quarter of an 
hour he had innocently allowed his 
hair to be cut by a Conservative 
coiffeur. 

jut about the exterior of the 
Town Hall. It was bare, like the 
buildings in*Shuttleton generally, 
and gave you the same idea of bleak- 


‘ 
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ness. But inside, not only was the 
place more pleasant to the eye, but 
it received help on the present 
occasion from special decorations, 
in which flowers figured with pro- 
minent effect. And after all, for 
the — of a ball it does not 
much matter what is the ged 
character of the room. The great 
points are that it should be large 
enough and light enough—the band 
and the people do the rest. Not, how- 
ever, that the mayor availed himself 
of any facility so afforded to evade 
even the minutest preparation, not 
merely for the eyesight but the com- 
fort of his guests; and one of the 
comforts was a dressing-room in 
which the youth of Shuttleton 
brushed their hair and made them- 
selves ‘ beautiful for ever’ at least 
half-a-dozen times in the evening. 
They are wonderful Sybarites—the 
festive people in the manufacturing 
districts. 

The people, however, were of 
course the important feature in the 
scene; and they had mustered in 
enormous numbers. Not only Shut- 
tleton, but all the places round 
about were represented, including 
the county generally in large force. 
The lord-lieutenant was expected, 
but could not come. But there were 
deputy-lieutenants who not only did 
come, but came in costume, and had 
a great advantage over the army 
men in the way of epaulettes, and 
the old style of uniform generally, 
which looks, somehow, so much 
more responsible in a room than 
the new. And then there were the 
army men and the militia men, and 
the yeomanry men, and the volun- 
teers, all of whom appeared in their 
war paint, and had separate advan- 
tages of their own. And then there 
were the men in private life who, 
owing to the crowd of uniforms, also 
gained a kind of distinction from 
their more sombre state, and the 
greater individuality which it gave 
to their appearance. And then 
there were the ladies—more im- 
portant persons, of course, than all 
the rest put together — arrayed, 
every one of them, with an evident 
determination to be the best-dressed 
person present. Altogether it was a 
scene which everybody believed 


could have no parallel in the metro- 
polis —and to acertain extent I dare 
say they were in the right. 

The dancing was just beginning 
when our frien¢s entered the room. 
The fancy quadrille had been only a 
creature of Lucy's imagination—it 
never came to pass. But there was 
no need for any special display, 
which would have retarded the 
serious business of the ball. And a 
serious business it was, as far as 
activity is concerned. Young Shut- 
tleton is a great dancer—dances 
everything from one end of the pro- 
gramme to the other, and then 
dances everything over again, if he 
can only persuade a sufficient num- 
ber of enthusiasts to stay. The 
London idlers present were quite cut 
out by the provincial activities ; and 
the latter had the advantage of know- 
ing most of their partners beforehand, 
so that they had no need to wait for 
introductions. Some of them came 
with their cards half filled up. owing 
to an insidious course of visiting for 
a few days before; and indeed, as 
would be sure to happen in an 
assembly which was open to the re- 
proach of being ‘ mixed,’ there were 
a number of private parties who, by 
previous arrangement, ‘kept to 
themselves.’ For in social Shuttle- 
ton there were wheels within wheels 
—circles within circles—as else- 
where. ‘ Pig iron did not mix with 
tenpennny nails;’ people who be- 
longed to neither degree were 
haughty about mixing with either ; 
and nothing could be more absurd 
than the ostentation with which 
some sets looked down upon other 
sets, except the meanness with 
which other sets looked up to some 
sets. But this always happens where 
Britons meet in great crowds; and 
though there might be examples of 
private wretchedness among great 
people who got compromised by 
small, and small people who were not 
sufficiently associated with great, 
there was nothing apparentin thepro- 
ceedings to announce anything but 
the most supreme satisfaction on 
the part of everybody. Of course 5 
do not count the men and the women 
who got nothing but wrong partners, 
or, getting the right ones, did not 
succeed in ‘getting on’ with them 
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quite so pleasantly as they had 
hoped. Things, you know, like this 
will be in every great festivity—to 
parody Southey’s lines; and there 
are heartburnings born of balls, even 
in provincial towns, which are full of 

try and romance. But without 
all the politics of pleasure a great 
ball would be but a little affair ; and 
you may be sure that the great ball 
at Shuttleton was not wanting in 
this kind of excitement. I should be 
sorry to enter into the feelings of 
every local dandy who rushed out of 
the room after a rebuff to brush his 
hair, for the fourth time, or every 
local beauty who relapsed into the 
cold shade of her mamma because 
her warm feelings had been slighted. 
All I care to know is that the gene- 
ral effect was festive in the extreme, 
and that dancing was done as if 
dancing was the main object in 
life. 

But our personal acquaintance in 
theroom is but limited ; andI can tell 
you in detail only of our immediate 
friends. As for Lucy, she was soon 
lost in the whirl of her engage- 


ments; and as for May, who meant’ 


to be very quiet, there was a great 
chance of her never being found 
again. Between the people she 
knew and must be accepted, and the 
people she did not know and could 
not always be refused, she had an 
awfal time of it; and if a young 
lady could be danced to death she 
would have been in sad danger of 
so romantic an end by the middle 
of the evening. 

But May was not one of thore who 
were able to look upon the ball in 
the abstract as a‘ brilliant gather- 
ing,’ a ‘charming occasion,’ and so 
forth. She was disappointed at least 
up to the middle of the evening; for 
she was looking for somebody who 
was not to be seen, at any rate not 
by her eyes. I will not make a 
stranger of the reader, and conceal 
the fact that the object of interest 
was Cecil Halidame; but it must be 
confessed that their acquaintance 
was a very brief one as yet, and the 
curiosity with which he inspired 
her would not perhaps look well to 
avow. But we all afin that the 
most impressionable young ladies 
are those who say least about their 


impressions, and I suspect that May 
Pemberton was one of these. 

It was early,as I have said, when 
May arrived ; and it became so late 
at last that the object of curiosity or 
interest—what am I to call him ?— 
would have been past waiting for 
in the ideas of most rational persone. 
Eleven o'clock was, of course, not an 
out-of-the-way hour, especially in 
the case of a man who had been 
dining out, as you may be sure that 
Cecil Halidame had; but when it 
came to twelve, and half- past 
twelve, there really seemed very 
small chance. But May had not 
much time to think, and the most 
impertinent scrutineer of appear- 
ances would not have suspected that 
the sunny-looking girl in the white 
gauzy dress with the white roses, 
and the magnificent diamonds on 
her neck, could have anything less 
bright on her mind. Indeed the 
manner in which she was beset by 
partners would have been a perfect 
assurance of her entire happiness 
in the ideas of most of the ladies 
present. 

It wanted just a quarter to one 
o'clock when May at last saw Cecil 
—you see I am getting more fami- 
liar with him than May upon as short 
acquaintance—standing in a door- 
way, looking really handsome this 
time, for he wore his brilliant Hussar 
uniform, which that impulsive Lucy 
had insisted upon as a condition of 
the invitation. He saw May at the 
same moment, and the lady was not 
a little annoyed, for she had just 
given her arm to Mr. Richard Har- 
grave for the last dance before sup- 
per, and Mr. Richard Hargrave was 
parading her about the room as if she 
was his own personal property, free 
from all encumbrances, and realizable 
at any period he might please. It 
was this gentleman’s custom, how- 
ever, thus to make the most of any 
advantageous lady who committed 
herself to his temporary charge, so 
nobody who knew him supposed 
that there was ‘anything init.’ In- 
deed the general belief among his 
female acquaintances was that if 
ever he married at all the object 
of his choice would be some bold 
widow of mature years who would 
insist upon marrying him. May 
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had an inkling of the failings of 
her friend, though as a general rule 
she saw little of him and cared 
less; and she did not mind his 
proprietorial ways save for their 
appearance in the eyes of Cecil. But 
after all she ought not to trouble 
herself upon that account; so she 
did not trouble herself, or thought 
she did not at any rate, which came 
to the same thing. 

Nevertheless the galop seemed a 
very long one, and she was very 
glad when the music ceased, and 
people who had been talking at the 
top of their voices—and it may be 
from the bottom of their hearts~ 
became also silent, and bowed and 
promenaded their partners, or 
dropped them into seats, or took 
them in to supper as the case might 
be. It was May’s fate to be of the 
latter number. Mr. Hargrave—as 
was remarked by a cynical young 
lady with sea-green eyes and snaky 
ringlets, and so sireny an appear- 
ance generally as she floated about 
the room, that you wondered what 
she had done with her hand-mirror 
and her comb—Mr. Hargrave was 
like a cold, very easily caught and 
very difficult to get rid of, and in 
the case of susceptible persons was 
known to last all the season. So 
you may depend upon it he did not 
relinquish his possession of May, 
but marched her in to the repast, 
which was spread in an adjoining 
apartment. 

‘ The supper was provided on the 
most liberal scale, by our enter- 
prising fellow-townsmen Messrs. 
Gourmandish and Son, of the High 
Street, and included all the delica- 
cies of the season.’ So said the two 
local journals on the following 
Saturday in almost identical words. 
It was certainly conceived and exe- 
cuted in right mayorial spirit, and 
displayed in right mayorial state— 
and that you may be sure is saying 
a great deal of it. But May, though 
not so insensible to supper as some 
people suppose a young lady ought 
to be, was not, for reasons at which 
I have hinted, prepared to give 
herself up to the unrestrained en- 
joyment of all the pretty things 
provided by our enterprising fellow- 
townsmen the confectioners, and 


paid for by our still more enter- 
prising fellow-townsman the mayor 
—the latter consideration, however, 
being a vulgar one, for which I 
apologize. And her distraction was 
not lessened by that irrepressible 
Lucy, who was talking, laughing, 
partaking of pronounced refresh- 
ments, exhilarating herself with 
cracker bonbons, and performing a 
dozen similar feats at the same time, 
with half a dozen men assembled 
round her shoulders, slaves to her 
slightest wish. For Lucy, who was 
seated on the other side of the table 
a little farther up, had actually the 
want of consideration to ask her, 
‘Where was Captain Halidame ?’ 
May thought the whole table would 
have turned their eyes upon her, as 
she avowed her ignorance upon the 
point; but took no notice, so that 
at least was a relief. And upon 
consideration May was obliged to 
admit that there was no reason why 
Lucy should not have asked the 
question if she wanted to know. 
The festivity at the several tables 
was of no common kind. The com- 
pany attacked the feast like a fort, 
and it was not their fault if they 
found any part of it too strong for 
them. Some points, of course, of- 
fered steady resistance, but these 
once overcome the defenceless por- 
tion of the repast was massacred in 
cold blood; and when one set of 
besiegers were tired of the slaugh- 
ter, they.gave place to the reliefs 
which were continually coming up; 
so that the carnage was continuous, 
and one lady, in a green old age and 
a blue old turban, said in an insa- 
tiable way worthy of Ghengis Khan, 
that she had ‘ never enjoyed herself 
s0 much in the whole course of her 
life.’ But do not suppose that this re- 
morseless execution is peculiar to 
the manufacturing districts. Where- 
ever people dance in earnest they 
sup in earnest, and dancing in Shut- 
tleton was made as much a business 
as @ pleasure can well be. May, 
who was of a humane disposition, 
as you may suppose, did not like 
sieges and sacks, even in association 
with festivity, and made a retire- 
ment from the table as soon as she 
was allowed to do so; for she, like 
Lucy, had an assemblage round her 
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shoulders, and could not move for 
a time without discomposing a con- 
siderable crowd. Mr. Hargrave, 
however, at last took her out, and 
then did not quite know where to 
leave her; for the Cartwrights, in- 
cluding Lucy, were not to be seen. 
So May, rather than detain Mr. Har- 
grave, who had to attend to other 
friends, said that she would wait in 
aside room. There she found a seat 
near a window admitting positive 
fresh air, and giving a glimpse of 
clear sky, with a cluster of stars 
keeping watch over the night, now 
fast changing into morning. 

May was scarcely left alone before 
she was joined by the Hussar. 


CHAPTER VI. 


AFTER SUPPER, AND WHAT 
FOLLOWED. 


‘Captain Halidame!’ said May, 
addressing the man for whom she 
had been waiting all the evening, as 
if surprised at his intrusion. 

‘Miss Pemberton,’ returned the 
Hussar, in tones of the deepest 
respect ; ‘am I to consider that our 
very slight acquaintance is insuffi- 
cient to give me the right to ad- 
dress you?’ 

*Oh no, Captain Halidame,’ re- 
turned the lady, in some confusion ; 
‘our acquaintance is not of very 
long standing, but it may at least 
give you that privilege. Indeed I 
had expected to see you earlier this 
evening. You may remember that 
when we met at Mrs. Cartwright’s, 
it was understood that you were 
coming here to-night.’ 

* And I should have come earlier,’ 
answered the Captain, quickly, with 
an air as if May had engaged to 
meet him; ‘but I was detained, 
and—and—could not arrive before. 
I was doubtful, in fact, whether to 
come at all.’ 

‘ Ah! whata pity!’ returned May, 
by way of making an indifferent 
remark; ‘you have missed a very 
pleasant evening.’ 

‘ You found it pleasant,’ said the 
Hussar, as if challenging her right 
to that privilege. ‘For myself, I 
came only to—to meet you.’ 

*To meet me? This at least is 


an honour to which I can scarcely 
have a right. And our short ac- 
quaintance’—here May paused in 
some embarrassment. 

‘Iam aware,’ returned the Hussar, 
regarding her with an earnestness 
which defeated his companion’s 
glance, and sent it wandering upon 
the ground—I am aware that our 
acquaintance is short in point of 
time. But your name has been 
long known to me—and your 
family—and you have not been 
so unknown to me asI have been 
to you.’ 

‘You know my father then? 
Have you not renewed your ac- 
quaintance? He leads a retired 
life here, but ‘is always glad to 
meet old friends.’ 

* Your father, Miss Pemberton, is 
a man for whom I have the highest 
respect. But he is the last man I 
would like to meet just now. There 
are family reasons ‘ 

* Yes, of course that letter came 
from you, and had I known how to 
address it, it would have been re- 
turned ’"—May had almost forgotten 


the letter until this allusion—‘ and 


I must tell you, Captain Halidame, 
that whether our acquaintance were 
short or long you had no right to 
send such a letter to me. A friend 
would not be entitled to claim the 
confidence—still less a stranger.’ 

‘ But that confidence you have 
hitherto respected? At least I 
trust so.’ 

Halidame said this with an air 
half-imploring, half-commanding, 
which gained for him something 
like an advantage. 

‘I have not as yet shown it to 
my father, she returned, ‘ because I 
was willing to hear some explana- 
tion from its writer before giving 
the trouble and vexation at which 
it hinted. But if no explanation be 
given—what can I do?’ 

There was something apologetic 
in the last appeal which weakened 
May’s position. 

‘ Unfortunately,’ was the gloomy 
rejoinder, ‘I am unable to give any. 
I can only repeat the warning I 
wrote—that the mere mention of 
my name to Captain Pemberton as 
that of a person present in this 
place, and still more as that of a 
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person known to you, would bring 
misery upon him and cast a cloud 
upon his life which would cause to 
you, of all others, the bitterest 
regret.’ 

May looked at the speaker as if 
he were a riddle which she wished to 
guess. She was too much puzzled 
to be so much astonished as she 
might have been. She turned _ 
the couch on which she had taken 
her rest, looked upon the sky 
and the cluster of stars, and felt 
the fresh air, which came cooler 
upon her cheek as the morning ad- 
vanced. She knew not how to 
answer. But she turned again, 
and looked, with a radiance about 
her which eclipsed all her roses, 
and rivalled even her diamonds 
on her neck. Before her stood the 
Hussar, with pale proud face, and 
eyes that sought to interrogate her 
own. She rose from her seat with 
a sudden effort, and said— 

‘ Captain Halidame, what do you 
want with me? I saw you once, 
and you wrote me a letter which I 
ought not to have received. You 
take advantage of me here, while so 
few people are about, to renew its 
subject. By what right do you do 
this? And supposing that I should 
obey you’—here she gave a little 
stamp with her foot— what do you 
mean then ? 

‘Miss Pemberton,’ returned the 
Hussar, more earnestly and gloomily 
than ever, ‘I would say a great 
deal more than I dare. Your 
beauty—intensified to me, I will 
not deny, by some associations it 
recalls—has brought me to your 
side with an irresistible impulse, 
and given me the courage which 
I fear is only that of desperation. 
But I swear by those stars, May, 
that I love you!’ 

May sank upon her seat; and it 
was well that she did so for the 
sake of appearances; for at this 
crisis a crowd of people came from 
the supper room, and one of the 
most audacious of the number—a 
very young member of the tribe of 
young Shuttleton, who had been 
worshipping May from afar all the 
evening, and was emboldened to 
address her at last only through 
the demoralization caused by the 


siege to which I have referred, and 
the final defeat of the garrison— 
actually asked her to dance. 

This was out of the question, so 
May, for want of a better excuse, - 
said, ‘that she was engaged ’— 
glancing ,at Cecil Halidame as she 
said so, to help her out of the difti- 
culty. She was really engaged to 
somebody, as her card might have 
shown, but the glance at the Hussar 
was enough. He took her at her 
word—or rather at her glance— 
and poor May had to answer his 
appeal by giving him a waltz. 

It is very awkward to have to 
waltz with a man under such cir- 
cumstances — young ladies will 
surely agree with me there. And 
it is surely still more awkward 
when your partner renews his 
suit instead of giving you back to 
your chaperone, or merely walking 
you about to cool. Captain Hali- 
dame, while performing the latter 
process, took up the thread of the 
previous conversation, and, but for 
the confusion which now began to 
age in the ball room, he would 
nave made May more embarrassed 
than he did. For young Shuttleton 
by this time began to be unruly; it 
had taken just a little too much in 
the way of stimulants, and not all 
the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men could call it back to ways of 
decorum. And having taken too 
much, it of course wanted to take 
more; and unfortunately the hos- 
= of the host and hostess al- 
owed large license for the purpose. 
So sparkling wine was drunk out of 
much larger vessels than was ever 
intended for it, and sparkling con- 
versation assumed a much larger 
tone than it had ventured to assume 
at the beginning of the evening. 
Even Lucy, who was not put down 
by a trifle, had to keep the crowd of 
her admirers at a respectful dis- 
tance, and to restrain herself within 
a limited circle. As for May, she 
was compelled, as she thought, to 
cling to the Hussar for protection, 
and so it came that she danced with 
him more dances than one, with- 
out, however, any further return to 
wo Np aae which occupied them 
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At three in the morning Mulli- 
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gatawny soup was served to the 
sinking dancers; and it was while 
a rush was being made at this op- 
portune refreshment that Cecil 
ugain sought to engage May on 
the subject which was nearest his 
heart. The pair were together in 
their old place near the window, 
through which the air came fresher 
than before, while the light of the 
stars was more pale in the now- 
determined morning. 

‘May, said the Hussar, ‘I love 
you, and I know that you love me. 
Will you keep our loves secret? 
One day I will tell you all.’ 

‘I dare not,’ replied May, evading 
response to the most important part 
of his avowal; ‘ you should tell me, 
if you love me, why you will not 
see my father.’ 

Then the people came crowding 
in again, and May was claimed by 
the Cartwrights, who were drawn 
up in order to dismiss their guests. 

‘I hope you have enjoyed your- 
self” was Mrs. Cartwright’s usual 
greeting to the guests who came up 
and made their adieux ; ‘it is not 
our fault if you have not, for Cart- 
wright ordered everything of the 
best.’ And Cartwright, who stood 
by, and seemed thoroughly weary 
of his friends, corroborated this as- 
sertion with a significant nod. 

Lucy did not seem to think this 
exhibition quite dignified, and drew 
May towards the door, where the 
carriage was waiting. Captain Ha- 
lidame was waiting too on the steps, 
and it was just after the mayor and 
mayoress, and Lucy and May, had 
entered the carriage that May made 
the discovery that—she had lust her 
necklace. wee 


CHAPTER VII. 


BROMPTON ROW—A SKIRMISH-—AND 
THE CAPTURE OF A SECOND FLOOR. 


The reader who has not made thé 
acquaintance of Brompton Row, 
Brompton, London, need not take 
the omission much to heart, for the 
association is not likely to gain him 
any great advantage, either prac- 
tical or honorary ; and the place in 
question may be resembled at best 
toa shabby person in the midst of 
brilliant society. For below Bromp- 
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ton Row and above Brompton Row 
are favourite haunts of the pros- 
perous and wealthy. The new 
squares and houses, to be sure, are 
suggestive of inhabitants with new 
incomes; but incomes must be new 
at one time or another, like families 
and titles, and it would be illiberal 
to make any objection to them on 
that score. The residents in the 
more distinguished quarters cer- 
tainly look down upon Brompton 
Row, and consider that all those 
parts of the main thoroughfare 
where the houses seem shrinking 
away from the road, and the shops 
alone take up a bold position aad 
advance their goods to the front of 
the pavement, ought to be improved 
off the face of fashionable creation. 
That this great work will be accom- 
plished one of these days we may 
be tolerably certain; but ugly old 
houses in the midst of handsome 
new neighbourhoods have an im- 
portance quite apart from their in- 
trinsic claims, and, even when leases 
do not interfere, are as difficult to 
get out of the way as an organ- 
grinder who knows the value of 
peace and quietness, and there is no 
remedy in the case of the houses by 
an appeal to the police. 

It was about a fortnight after the 
ball at Shuttleton, and towards the 
close, therefore, of the London sea- 
son, that a lady and gentleman 
might have been seen—by anybody 
not too proud, and in too great a 
hurry to reach the Park, for it was 
getting late in the afternoon—knock- 
ing at the door of one of the nume- 
rous houses in Brompton Row which 
were labelled with the announce- 
ment of ‘ Apartments to let.’ The 
particular mansion was one of the 
dingiest of its dingy neighbours, 
and, to judge by its windows and 
doorway, would have gained any 
number of marks ‘for dirt’ in a 
competitive examination. Not, how- 
ever, that the peculiar accumulation 
which a late eminent statesman 
philosophised into ‘ matter in the 
wrong place’ always gives a bad 
style toa house. There is dirt and 
dirt. In the case of a great man- 
sion whose owner has so many places 
to live in that he cannot give bis 
town residence more than three 
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months in the year, it is associated 
with dignity compared with which 
the bright door-knockers and 
whitened steps of little streets and 
terraces must feel abject indeed. But 
the house in Brompton Row was 
open to no inference of the kind. 
It was evidently inhabited, as a 
general rule, to the utmost extent 
of its capacity, and the dirt bore all 
the air of a necessary infliction. 

What could the lady and gentle- 
man be doing at such a house? No 
one would suppose that they in- 
tended to live there, for they had 
the appearance of persons not only 
of some rank in life, but of easy 
pecuniary resources. They were 
both well dressed, and the lady wore 
—but you may guess the kind of 
costume that the lady wore, for the 
lady was no other’than May Pem- 
berton, the gentleman being no 
other than her father. 

I may as well tell you at once 
that they were going to live there— 
that is to say, if the apartments 
happened to suit—and this fact 
seemed somewhat difficult of inves- 
tigation. The question of opening 
the door required, not exactly a 
pitched battle, but certainly a de- 
cided skirmish, to decide it. Cap- 
tain Pemberton commenced opera- 
tions by knocking and ringing; and 
finding that demonstration fail to 
engage the attention of the enemy, 
he followed it up by ringing and 
knocking by way of change of tac- 
tics. The new movement caused a 
reconnaissance from a second-floor 
window on the part of a face that 
looked feminine, but gave the ob- 
server no time to enter into further 
particulars, as it retreated rapidly 
upon being seen, and a pair of hands 
apparently belonging to it slammed 
down the casement in a decisive 
manner. The captain was just about 
to throw back his position towards 
the road, in order to take a more 
general view of the place previous 
to a final retirement, when he found 
that the other side had thrown out 
a skirmisher on his left flank, and 
that he and his daughter were being 
carefully surveyed from the area. 
The two sides being within range, a 
few shots were the natural conse- 
quence. 


* What is it you want, sir ? asked 
the young lady, the author probably 
of the reconnaissance from above. 

‘I want the door opened in the 
first place,’ said the captain, flatter- 
ing himself that he had made his 
shot tell. 

‘ And what then?’ demanded the 
skirmisher, who felt by no means 
hit as yet, 

‘I want to see the apartments,’ 
was the brisk rejoinder. 

The last shot brought the girl 
down, or rather brought her up; 
for she disappeared from the area 
likea flash of lightning late for an 
appointment, and appeared with the 
street door in her hand with a cele- 
rity suggestive of relationship to 
Sir Boyle Rocher’s famous bird, and 
seldom seen except in a Christmas 
pantomime; so that, to make the 
illusion complete, Captain Pember- 
ton ought to have iaid across the 
doorway so that she might trip over 
him as she stepped out, 4 May 
should have pirouetted into the road 
clad in a starry costume composed 
of any number of gossamer skirts. 
But I regret to say, in the cause of 
the public amusement, that neither 
of the pair took this dramatic view 
of the situation. 

The domestic, too, dropped her 
pantomimic ways, and it was in a 
decorous spirit of legitimate comedy 
that she apologised for keeping the 
visitors waiting, and volunteered at 
once to conduct them up stairs. 

The first appearance of the inte- 
rior was not very promising. The 
domestic, in the frat place, was 
peculiar. She had a decidedly pretty 
face, fresh and round, with bright 
eyesand a little turned-up nose, an 
expression of subdued sauciness, and 
a manner decidedly above her appa- 
rent position. So was her dress, 
indeed, in some respects; for over 
@ common cotton dress, trailing a 
little on one side where the skirt 
seemed to be torn from the gathers, 
she wore a velvet mantle that had 
seen better days but might have 
seen worse, and at the back of her 
auburn hair a little bonnet having 
all the ap ce of moving in the 
same circles of society as the man- 
tle, being just a little battered but 
rather festive in appearance than 
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otherwise. The entry in which she 
stood was of the kind which may be 
called a hall if people please to be 
poetical, but is designated prosaic- 
ally a passage. It was not undistin- 
guished by a presence of misguided 
matter such as gave a character to 
the outside of the house; and the 
stairs conveyed a similar impression, 
heightened by the fact that the car- 
pet enjoyed a proud state of freedom, 
and refused to be confined to cold 
conventionality by tyrannical brass 
rods, to which, however, resistance 
was easy, as they were too short to 
reach more than one of their staples 
at once, and so stuck about plea- 
santly in people’s feet. In the dis- 
tance, on the first landing, was a 
conservatory, which had a strong 
dash of a store-room and a slight 
suspicion of a kitchen about it. 
There were flowers here and there, 
and acage with a couple of canaries 
hanging in the centre; but the floor 
was considerably occupied by ‘ some- 
body’s luggage,’ and the shelves re- 
ceived considerable additions from 
somebody’s dinner, or rather the re- 


mains of it, which seemed to have , 


been dropped there—plates, dishes, 
glasses and all—in one of the pan- 
tomimic flights of the evidently 
agile but not very neat-handed Phil- 
lis who now ushered them up 
stairs. 

Ushered them, did I say? The 
rooms were on the first floor, and 
she reached them apparently in 
about three bounds. 

Captain Pemberton and his daugh- 
ter, who followed at a decorous pace, 
found her employing the difference 
of time in putting the principal 
apartment in order. Her idea of this 
process seemed to consist in hiding 
a cup of tea and some bread and 
butter, of which she had probably 
been partaking, in the interior of a 
convenient ottoman otherwise occu- 
pied by French romances in paper 
covers, throwing a shaw! in a negli- 
gent way with a view to conceal as 
much as might be the shabbiness 
of an arm-chair, spreading the anti- 
macassars, drawing the curtains so 
as to exclude excess of light, and 
dealing summarily ‘with the least 
handsome of the vases on the chim- 
ney by putting them in her pocket. 


She evidently considered that the 
new lodgers—she had made up her 
mind that they should become so— 
were people of a superior class, and 
would resent dilapidations and want 
of taste. 

So when the captain and May 
arrived in the apartment its appear- 
ance was not so bad as they had 
expected from the look of the house 
generally; and when they found that 
the other rooms were comfortable 
enough for sleeping purposes, they 
were content to accept a basis of 
negotiation and to inquire as to de- 
tails. Their questions on this head 
were answered in a triumphant 
manner. The entire house was on 
the eve of thorough renovation, and 
nothing could be more beautiful 
than all the beautiful things that 
her mistress had bought for it. 
Such was the assurance of the young 
lady, who added her regret that her 
mistress was not at home to give 
them further particulars. However, 
she, the domestic, knew all about 
everything, and had authority to 
act in the matter, even to closing 
the bargain. So when Captain Pem- 
berton found that the rent was more 
moderate than that of any place he 
had seen in the course of the after- 
noon, and May assured him that 
she would herself be able to give 
such adornments to the rooms that 
they would not be recognisable in a 
day or two, the negotiations were 
brought to a conclusion by the do- 
main being taken for a month. 
Both the captain and his daughter 
were indeed so troubled by the 
many fruitless efforts they had made 
to find a temporary home, that, as 
the hours wore on, they were ready 
to take almost anything they could 
find within their means. And peo- 
ple not accustomed to searching for 
furnished apartments in London 
may be excused perhaps for feeling 
a little annoyed at the preposterous 
prices asked for indifferent accom- 
modation, as well as the equally 
ar gem ong pretensions of the land- 
adies, who, if you believe what they 
say, have always seen better days, 
do not keep lodging-houses, but are 
willing to let a few apartments which 
they do not require, in nine cases 
out of ten are daughters of colonels 
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in the army or country rectors, and, 
in exceptionally audacious instances, 
are related to living members of the 


rage. 

P*Capaain Pemberton had such an 
habitual idea of the unquestionable 
nature of his own position that he 
said not a word about ‘ references ;’ 
but the young lady in charge was 
quite content to take the new lodgers 
for what they seemed, especially as 
the gentleman’s card described him 
as Captain; fer though Captains are 
not regarded by business people in 
London with the same superstitious 
veneration as in social circles at 
Shuttleton, the rank still goes a long 
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way, and gave every satisfaction ir 
the present instance. No further 
time was therefore lost, and it was 
arranged that the pair should take 
possession as soon as they could get 
their baggage from the railway sta- 
tion, for it was only in the morning 
that they had arrived from the 
north. A cab having been pre- 
pared they drove off on their mis- 
sion; and the young lady of the 
house, who took their interests in 
hand with wonderful enthusiasm— 
stimulated too by the advance of a 
sovereign by the captain—promised 
that a plain dinner should be ready 
for them on their return. 


S OF HER MAJESTY’S 


SERVANTS. 


‘ TIXMHE stage-door!’ What a worid 
of suggestion lies in the 
well-known words. What a strange 
médley of memories, hopes, fears, 
fallacies, airy fancies, grim realities, 
practical work, ephemeral dreams, 
they conjure up even to the un- 
initiated who have lingered about 
the plain, sordid-looking porch so 
remote from the grand vestibule of 
the vast theatre, and there watched, 
with an almost painful curiosity, 
the closely-shaven men and pink- 
complexioned women who pass in 
and out on ‘ treasury days.” What 
a life of jest in earnest and la- 
borious play may be found behind 
that dingy portal by those who have 
the talismanic pass-word that en- 
ables them to make acquaintance 
with the shadows that lie beyond it. 
For few of those most accustomed 
to the mysterious precinct of ‘the 
green-room’ known as ‘ behind the 
scenes’ ever become so perfectly 
familiar with it as to lose all sense 
of a mysterious disconnection from 
the outer world of everyday ex- 
perience. The architects who build 
a theatre, the masons and car- 
penters, the joiners and smiths and 
painters, are no more free from 
this strange influence than are the 
casters and blowers of glass bottles 
from the effects of the subtle aroma 
of the liquors that those vessels 
may afterwards contain. There is 


a ghostly habitancy about a play- 
house, even when it is empty, 
which must always exert a 
spell upon stage-carpenters, scene- 
shifters, property-men—ay, even 
upon actors themselves. Although 
the ordinary actor can afford to 
think of little but himself and his 
part, it is not easy to imagine how 
any stage player could acquire that 
slight unreality of tone and manner 
(which, superimposed upon reality 
of character, make what we call 
‘good actizg’) unless it were by 
some inexplicable association of the 
place. This, however, is beside 
our present purpose ; for it is not 
in its public aspect that we are 
about to regard the stage-door: not 
in all its bravery of wardrobe 
amidst flashing lights and’ paste 
jewels and the fire of five thousand 
pairs of eyes that sparkle from ‘ the 
front. The green-room whose 
dangers wise old Dr. Johnson saw 
and shunned, nobly distrusting 
himself, is but a dim apartment to- 
day without the flare of gas to 
mitigate the tarnish of its old- 
fashioned chimney-glass and the 
seediness of its furniture. No bril- 
liant costumes rustle and gleam as 
the actors and actresses pass in and 
out. Sober and even sorrowful- 
faced men stand about the ‘en- 
trances’ to the stage or talk to the 
two or three ladies who wait to see 
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whether thero is to be any re- 
hearsal of the part for which they 
were called. Natty little bonnets, 
coquettish boots, and lace-edged 
petticoats there are certainly, and 
even in the men’s dresses may be dis- 
covered here and there that pecu- 
liarity which marks the actor as a 
man who wears bis clothes with a dif- 
ference; the difference being that he 
will soon have to change them, and so 
has a tendency sometimes to re- 
markable patterns and strange re- 
liefs of colour, as though he might 
as well take as much as possible out 
of fashion in a given time. The 
difference between the private cos- 
tumes of actors is a wide one: so 
wide that they are easily distin- 
guished, even by their unlikeness, 
as belonging to ‘the profession.’ 
Either they are more dressed than 
ordinary people, or much less so. 
Largish patterns, striking ‘ cuts, 
and a generally pervading assertion 
of the right to fashionable dis- 
tinction—or the extreme of an opa- 
lent plainness, clerically-cut black, 
solemn stocks and portentous col- 
lars, ebony canes and wide-brimmed 
hats. The fashion of actors is 
either that of sham church or sham 
world: there are few instances of 
anything between. 

It requires this pronounced 
tendency to reassure them that they 
are ordinary men. He who for 
four hours nightly may have to 
appear in a dress and accoutre- 
ments which are intended to de- 
stroy his own identity had need to 
adopt an exaggeration of his own 
proper costume to recover his per- 
sonality and vindicate his right to 
recognition. The ladies have less 
occasion for this rehabilitating pro- 
cess, for the vagaries of female 
fashion leave such wide latitude as 
to make varieties of dress almost 
indifferent. Indeed, considering the 
present tendency of stage costumes, 
it must often be sufficient change for 
an actress to know that she is com- 
pletely clothed instead of being only 
* dressed for a part.’ 

But there is no need to draw 
these distinctions now. There is 
no audience in that vast dim ca- 
vernous area that lies before us as 
we stand on the great stage at 


Drury Lane and look across an 
almost impenetrable vista at the 
holland-covered stalls and boxes, 
wondering how it can be that to- 
night that dark void shall be alive 
with eager, expectant faces bright 
with the gleam of light and the 


jewels on women’s necks; that in 


place of the odour of gas and 
orange-peel mingled with the smell 
of sawdust and the inexpressible 
flavour that belongs to all shut- 
up places, a subtle aroma of 
patchouli, musk, and lavender, the 
slight soupgon of kid gloves and 
macassar shall waft across this 
chasm of an orchestra‘and reach 
the prompter at the wing. 

There is nothing more remark- 
able about a theatre, in its stage- 
door aspect, than that the ghostly 
influence of which we spoke just 
now seems never to be associated 
with the front of the house. Audi- 
ences come and go, but seem to 
have no abiding haunt in the space 
before the curtain. As we look out 
from the footlights this morning we 
think of the rows of people who 
filled the seats last night, speculate 
on the faces of the vast audience 
that will gather there again in a few 
hours: but between the two there 
is no link in the dark tiers of boxes 
where one can just hear the sound 
of the broom but can see no sha- 
dowy forms save those of the at- 
tendants who are preparing for 
seven o'clock. No: it is behind 
the scenes that the ghostly com- 
pany seems ever present; and the 
man who could spend a night there, 
even though he might be the fire- 
man in charge, and so with plenty 
to do to see all safe before he sat down 
in his Windsor chair to make bis early 
morning coffee, must be a fellow of 
dull clay indeed if he could ever 
feel that he was actually alone 
in the place. 

There has been good company 
there day and night lately, how- 
ever,—not ghostly company only, 
but real live flesh and blood, sub- 
sisting on substantial pork-chops, 
sausages, bread, cheese, and porter. 
The sounds of labour have rever- 
berated in some of those hidden 
vistas all day long, and have been 
taken up at midnight again to go 
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on till cockcrow. You would hardly 
think it as you stand just inside 
that mysterious portal and look at 
the big traditional horseshoe nailed 
against the wall for luck and as 
& preservative from any other 
witchcraft than that which weaves 
its spells nightly amidst the gay 
company of Her Majesty’s Servants: 
and yet once pass the threshold 
that leads you on to the stage and 
set your foot upon the steep dark 
stair in that dim, dusty corner, and 
you shall enter on a region of en- 
chantment, where giants, ogres, sea 
monsters, fairies, trolls, demons, si- 
rens, necromancers, and chimeras 
dire are to the manor born. You 
shall hob-a-nob with Blunderbore, 
eat your saveloy with the Flying 
Dutchman, dance a reel with Sawney 
Bean, ask a question of the Sphinx, 
propound a riddle to the Sybil, brush 
the dew from Titania’s mantle with 
Mother Bunch’s broom, uncover Ali 
Baba’s jars, put on Morgiana’s 
slippers, sit on Alnaschor’s carpet, 
open Fortunatus’s purse, shake 
hands with the Old Man of the Sea, 
as you doff Sinbad’s turban, tread 
on the toes of Fee-Faw-Fum, tweak 
the nose of Timour the Tartar, 
make one of the family that ‘ lived 
in a shoe,’ overhaul the wardrobe 
of Little Bo-peep, make real ac- 
quaintance with the Three Bears, 
wait at home in the cottage for 
Mother Hubbard; and, if you 
please, eat very mock turtle soup 
out of the Dish which ran after the 
Spoon, that now serves to convey 
that rather sawdusty dainty to your 
mouth. More than that, you shall 
be a real traveller through the 
gold and silver thickets of the en- 
chanted forest. You saw one of its 
= down below quite at the 

k of the stage, but didn’t know 
it for what it was. The world 
‘dree’ was on you, and it looked 
only like oddly-shaped slips of lath 
and canvas streaked with coarse 
paint and plastered here and there 
with patches of dull Dutch metal. 
You shall see the magic artificers 
busy at work constructing the 
Realms of Barley Sugar in the 
Island of Gilt Gingerbread for the 
great transformation scene of Bril- 
liant Brandy Balls and Transcend- 


ant Toffee in the Academical Arcana 
of Alicampaigne. In a word, you 
may, with the proper introduction— 
revealed only under a fearful vow 
of secrecy—visit the painting-rooms 
and property-rooms, where grave, 
pale, and tired-eyed men are at 
work day and night for the pro- 
duction of the great Christmas Pan- 
tomime. 

The painting-room is the first 
surprise, so little does it correspond 
with the general notion of such a 
place, and so little are the great 
scenic artists distinguished from 
their workmen, in the soiled holland 
blouses which are the uniforms of 
the place. It is best not to ask 
questions, for only the initiated are 
supposed to have the entrée, and it 
is possible, that should you exhibit 
a too obvious curiosity, you may be 
politely requested to withdraw. At 
present you feel a little in the way, 
for on the spacious floor a great 
sheet of canvas has been spread, 
whereon a gentleman is walking 
as though he were practising sur- 
veying, and had determined to begin 
by constructing a great map, mark- 
ing out the divisions with a long 
brush, while one or two assistants 
are similarly engaged in another 
part of it. This is,in fact, the great 
scene which will be lowered at the 
transformation of Grimguffin, Nig- 
gledywink, Velocipediaro, and Silver 
Lily into Clown, Pantaloon, Har- 
lequin, and Columbine, and it will 
be completed after it is hung in the 
flies, whence it descends through a 
cleft in the floor of the painting- 
room to its proper place on the stage. 
Those bearded gentlemen, sitting 
on tall steps, and hard at work at 
the canvas, are engaged on other 
scenes, Where elementary cascades, 
bowers, rustic lanes and sylvan 
glades are appearing with a mar- 
vellous rapidity, and a precision 
and effective breadth of touch, that 
causes you to wonder no longer how 
it is that some of our greatest artists 
have been scene-painters during 
some part of their career. The rule 
of this Art workshop is silence, and 
it is possible that should you address 
any observation to the gentleman 
who is walking over the acre of 
canvas, he would not hear you, so 
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absorbing is his occupation. Nobody 
has time even to dine here, except 
by occasional references to a plate 
and a pewter pot which stand some- 
where on a convenient chair, or a 
ledge, within reach. Word has 
already come up that the set scene 
must be down in an hour, and on 
the stage you may have noticed a 
great creaking of ropes and pulleys, 
a series of unintelligible cries, and 
the tendency of all kinds of sub- 
stantial trees and rocks to retire 
altogether in favour of some equally 
natural object, the sudden approach 
of which, without any perceptible 
agency, is unspeakably confusing. 
It is on the floor beneath, however, 
that the magic spell begins to work. 
When having passed along a pas- 
sage, where a great hose, twining 
like a leather serpent, and great 
brass cocks and couplings at various 
intervals, suggest the constant pro- 
vision against fire. Here, in a wild 
dream of all the fairy tales and hob- 
goblin stories known to childhood, 
you become acquainted with the 
realities of dramatic art; the mys- 
teries of the banquet where great 
parcel gilt goblets and silver tlagons; 
regal salvers and festal chaplets are 
flung about in reckless profusion. 
It is customary to wonder whether 
there is real wine in these costly 
vessels; whether real loaves and 
collars of brawn crown the festive 
board; and above all, whether the 
Clown ever has a genuine goose in 
those capacious ‘tranks,’ where he 
stows away so much miscellaneous 
property. A still greater wonder is 
in store for you, a wonder that will 
correct the vulgar notion, which 
assures you, that ‘ none of the things 
look real when you’re close to ’em.’ 
Remember you have to do with the 
very perfection of the art at Drury 
Lane, and that when an order comes 
up—say for a batch of bread for the 
baker, in ‘ Hop o’ my Thumb ’"—the 
loaves must be true to the scale and 
best households. Here they are 
close to you on a table, and you 
know that you thought they were 
real half-quartern bricks sent in for 
the teas of the carpenters and scene- 
shifters. Take one in your hand 
and squeeze it, and you shall find it 
crinch in the crust just like real 


bread, and that its well-baked cakey 
look, albeit it is made only of co- 
loured canvas, gives you a positive 
appetite. The same with those 
chickens and ducks (canvas-backed 
ducks) ready skewered for the 
Brobdignag kitchen: they are old 
stagers brought out afresh, and only 
want flouring in the manner of the 
poulterer of real life. There is a good 
deal of this kind of repairing going 
on. Five-and-forty ballet skirts out 
of the two hundred or so on the 
shelves must be French chalked 
and puff-powdered, and the blue 
and gold trimming renovated for 
the Great Dance of Water Lilies and 
Forget-me-nots in the Pork-pie 
Island scene; while for the same 
admirable episode, half a dozen 
black and white grunters are rapidly 
becoming shapely, on wire frames, 
inside which as many juvenile 
supers will be introduced to scuttle 
across the stage at the right mo- 
ment. Do you see this drawing ? 
It represents a big bumble bee, and 
has just been brought here by an 
eminent artist who has the designing 
of the dresses and costumes for the 
great performance. 

Of all the men who ever lived, 
surely that bright cheery-looking 
gentleman who takes up the draw- 
ing and looks at it is the most 
equable. He has no notion of diffi 
culties, not a bit of it, for he is in 
fact the chief necromancer in this 
wonderful fable world, though he 
is in the homely guise of an apron 
and shirt sleeves, and takes a bite of 
toast and a sip of cold cocoa as aids 
to reflection. By to-morrow a big 
representation of the bumble bee 
will lie on the floor, composed of 
wicker-work, yellow plush, crape, 
bugles, and gauze. All but the 
legs, and these will be supplied 
by long, black worsted stockings 
covering the arms and legs of the 
agile’youth who, personating the in- 
dustrious insect celebrated by Doc- 
tor Watts, frisks in this neat frame- 
work at the feet of Little Boy Blue, 
as he helps the Queen to eat her 
bread — honey in the royal par- 
lour. 

Do you want the four-and-twenty 
blackbirds? Here they are, all 
ready, in such a pie as makes your 
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mouth water, in anticipation of its 
being opened, when they will all 
begin to sing, by means of artfully- 
concealed whistlers at the wings. 
Is it Robinson Crusoe? there is his 
parrot, a truculent bird, only wait- 
ing for an intelligent supernumerary 
to flap his wings, and be careful 
not to show too much human leg 
underneath his plumes. Grim 
above all, towering over suits of 
armour, sheep, phantom horses, cro- 
codiles with expressive tails, spears, 
hatchets, barrels, enormous goose- 
berries, stacks of vegetables, flowers, 
each of which will expand and show 
a fairy in its inmost petal; stripped 
corpses of slain warriors, bleeding 
sawdust at the knee-joints; legs of 
mutton, ribs of beef, effigies of 
police constables standing stark and 
grim in bye corners, giant crockery, 
formidable pokers, pipes that would 
fit the capacious mouth of Poly- 
phemus; tinder-boxes that would, 
and perhaps do, hold twin- babies— 
every kind of extravagance that a 
weird imagination can devise--above 
them all huge decapitated heads 
scowl and grin. The retainers of 
Huglymug the Second; the clans- 
men of MacHorrory, the tartan- 
clad chieftain of the Grampians ; 
the false courtiers of the cruel king; 
the senile advisers of the idiotic 
usurper; the ccmic warriors, who 
come in grim and silent, but mop 
and mow their satisfactien, when 
Prince Dumpylegs consigns the 
Silver Lily to the lowest dungeon of 
the castle keep. There they all are; 


and it is dreadful how distorted a 
resemblance some of them bear to 
real faces seen and known outside 
the magic precincts. Do you see 
that quiet gentleman sitting at the 
deal bench yonder—whisper low— 
he is the arch-conjuror of the 
realm of grotesque; see him take 
up that lump of clay and fashion it 
as a butterman would pat up a 
pound of the best fresh: watch him 
as he scrapes, and smacks, and 
pares, and pinches, till lo, there 
comes the rudiment of a face in the 
great mass; the features, the linea- 
ments, the face itself. Now look 
round you: these plaster casts are 
matrixes of those ogglesome visages 
that you just now gazed upon. 
Strip after strip of soaked brown 
paper pressed closely upon them 
until they are covered with a smooth 
wet mask of papier maché; that 
mask dried and covered with a fine 
sheet of paper, and the whole co- 
loured, varnished, wigged, and fitted 
to a super; now you see the way of 
it; but, having seen, do you feel 
that Huglymug and his crew are 
unreal? Not a bit of it; you would 
not like to be in this room after 
dark, and you know it. Hush! 
come along. The conjuror has his 
work to do, and it is of little use to 
speak to him; for he is putting the 
finishing touch to the great work of 
the season, at Drury Lane;—the 
masks of her Majesty’s servants. 
He himself is one of the mysteries, 
though half London knows his 
necromantic name—Dykwynkyn. 
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MADE the acquaintance, not 

long since, of a dashing young 
Frenchman, who, with a very fair 
stock of brains and a very good 
heart, yet was foolish enough to 
plume himself on being ‘a man 
about town.’ He was possessed of 
good looks and a reasonable fortune, 
was inveterately lazy,and just about 
as moral as Frenchmen on the 
average are. The intimacy with 
which that fellow knew Paris, from 
palace to garret, was wonderful; 
and I managed, during the brief pe- 
riod I was accidentally thrown with 
him, to glean much of which I was 
not informed before. 

Among other haunts Paul was 
especially fond of the green-room 
and its divinities. His position and 
money gave him ready access to 
them ; and I implicitly believe that 
he was on easy terms with half the 
ballet-corps of the metropolis. It 
was his description of these ballet- 
girls, their profession, their mode of 
life, their characters, and their train- 
ing, which particularly struck me; 
and he so freely imparted his infor- 
mation that I have quite a stock of 
it in my head which [ am anxious 
to put to paper. Well, thanks to 
Monsieur Paul, I arrived at the 
knowledge of this fact: that the 
Paris ballet-girls, in their motives 
for pursuing the saltatory art, in 
their mode of life, in their charac- 
ters, and in their morals, are as 
various as all the rest of labouring 
and ambitious mankind ; that virtue 
and good motives are not wanting, 
though they are vastly overweighed 
by their opposites; and that in each 
ballet-girl there is an individual, 
different life, quite recognizable from 
all the others. It is a mistake, it 
appears, to consider the ballet-girls 
as usually ignorant and low-born; 
many are very decently educated, 
the children of ‘ poor, but respect- 
able parents,’ and very few have 
been born so low in life as to have 
been set to manual labour; so that 
their company, though, if a man 
has any notions of morality at all 
(which many Frenchmen have not), 
it is excessively corrupting, is not 


always coarse, or unrelieved by the 
graces of wit and sprighily conver- 
sation. 

Among others whom Paul men- 
tioned as his acquaintances in the 
ballet, was a Mdile. Rose —F——, 
whose name used to appear on the 
bills of one of the great scenic 
theatres, a year or two ago, as taking 
the principal ballet ré/es. I will 
give her story, as I recollect it, from 
his narrative, for it is an excellent 
one for illustrating the mode of life 
which very many ‘of the first 
actresses and dancers in Paris lead. 
Mdlle. Rose F was the daughter 
of a poor music-master, who gave 
lessons on sundry instruments to 
the children of the bourgeois in the 
Quartier Montmartre. His family 
consisted of a son and this daughter, 
the mother dying very soon after 
the latier’s birth. Of course the 
music-master wason good terms with 
several dancing-masters. Among 
others he was intimate with a 


- certain little Monsieur Dupin, an 


excellent teacher, and well remem- 
bered still among a highly respect- 
able circle of Parisian families. Du- 
pin was instructor and ballet-ma- 
nager in one of the great scenic 
theatres. The two became cronies, 
and, as F—— was really a good 
musician, Dupin would often get 
him to lead a choice half-dozen who 
supplied the music at the soirées 
given by the former to his pupils. 
He repaid the service by giving 
little Rose dancing-lessons. She 
was a very bright and exceedingly 
pretty girl, and at thirteen was the 
best pupil Dupin had. She was 
passionately fond of the art, and 
was always practising it at home on 
the intricate steps. Her brother 
was conscripted into the army of 
Italy, in 1859, Rose being then in 
her sixteenth year, perhaps, and was 
killed on the glorious day of Sol- 
ferino. In less than a year the 
father followed him to the grave, 
and Rose was left alone in the world, 
with little fortune and herself to 
take care of. Little dancing-master 
Dupin was a kind soul. He had 
always liked his best pupil, and now 
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interested himself in her. The re- 
sult of his advice was that she went 
into the ballet, got an excellent 
chance at the theatre of which he 
was ballet-manager, and in two 
years rose to the very top of her 
profession. Meanwhile watchful 
little Dupin died, and Rose was 
alone again, but with plenty of 
means this time to take care of her- 
self. She fell, as most of them do. 
She never had had a mother to warn 
her; her ballet-sisters were mostly 
fallen, and talked of it freely; it was 
no sin in her eyes; it was an every- 
day thing all about her; she did not 
look upon it as falling. But she 
did not fall before a common temp- 
tation—not that she was too moral, 
but because she was too proud. 
Her first and, as far as Paul knew, 
her only lover, was a rich, wild 
young man, of high title, the son of 
a dignitary at the imperial court, a 
luxurious liver,and lavishly generous 
of his money. He became enamoured 
of her at the theatre, and followed 
her up till he got her, which he did 
the easier as he was strikingly hand- 
some, and a man of decided wit and 
accomplishments. 

When Paul made her acquaint- 
ance she was living in gorgeous 
apartments, a little out of town, to- 
ward Vincennes, which her anéant 
had provided for her, and where he 
visited her. Everything in these 
apartments was on a most luxurious 
scale—curtains of damask, and car- 
pets of velvet, and furniture of the 
richest mahogany and silk garnish- 
ments. Her boudoir might have 
been a queen’s; and it was here in- 
variably (after the easy fashion of 
Madame du Barri) that she received 
her morning or day guests. Her 
dining-hall (room, Paul said, would 
be much too humble a term to 
apply to it) was richly furnished 
with lounges and huge marble-top 
sideboards and buffets, and with a 
long balcony which looked off upon 
Vincennes Castle, sheltered by an 
expansive awning. Her income 
from tue theatre, amounting to se- 
veral hundred francs a week, to- 
gether with her allowance from the 
Comte de B——, enabled her to 
support a sort of demi-regal state, 
and were suflicient to provide feasts 


of Roman lavishness and Parisian 
variety. Among the habitués of her 
apartments were young men of the 
highest families in France ; and Paul 
said that she was wont to boast that 
a prince of royal blood had once 
honoured her with a téte-a-téte in 
her boudoir; ‘And he was quite 
respectful, I assure you,’ she would 
say, in defence of her constancy. 
‘ The Count never had any reason to 
be jealous ;’ and incredulous Paul 
believed her. Mdlle. Rose was in 
the habit of rising at about ten, and 
at eleven was ready to receive her 
visitors. At half-past twelve she 
took breakfast, and if she had any 
company when the meal was an- 
nounced, she would partake of it 
while they were sitting by. At two 
her own private dancing-master 
came to give her lessons; and at 
three she rode out to the Bois de 
3oulogne, with a sumptuous car- 
riage and span of horses, provided 
by the Count, and stabled in the 
vicinity. On rehearsal-days of a 
new piece, however, she would 
breakfast an hour earlier, and go 
to the theatre from one till three, 
taking her ride afterwards. At five 
she dined always with guests, male 
and female, and, leaving her guests 
at the house, would depart for the 
theatre at half-past six. On return- 
ing from the play at midnight, she 
invariably partook of a sumptuous 
supper, rarely retiring until be- 
tween two and three in the morn- 
ing; and twice or thrice a week 
these midnight suppers would be 
attended by a number of ‘picked 
friends, for she was nothing less 
than magnificent in her hospitality. 
The company which was wont to 
assemble at her feasts was of a mis- 
cellaneous character, all being men 
and women of the world, however, 
and high livers in their various 
spheres. There were dashing young 
men of family, leading actors from 
the various first-class theatres, mem- 
bers of the opera corps, artists and 
musicians of vivacity and talent, 
theatre-managers, young editors and 
critics, playwrights—in short, quite 
such a group as is to be found in 
the green-rooms, on the first pro- 
duction of a ‘stunning’ piece; 
while the the female guests were 
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mostly of one class, actresses, prima 
donnas, and especially the more in- 
teresting of the ballet-sisters of the 
hostess. Paul (who used often to 
attend these suppers) once saw the 
queen of the café concert, Therésa, 
there; but it was a rare case, the 
café concerts being usually quite 
beneath the notice of the corps of 
the great theatres. The entertain- 
ment on these occasions was much 
such an one as is given by the 
wealthy man or woman of fashion- 
able society ; and, to do Mdlle. Rose 
justice, there were no grosser im- 
proprieties than take place in all 
fashionable gatherings of French 
society in the middle class. There 
was card-playing, dancing, various 
games, promenading; often recita- 
tions of poetry, or readings from 
plays; sometimes little dramas acted ; 
and the hostess herself, who was full 
of frolic, would frequently indulge 
her company with witnessing a new 
pas seul, just before it was brought 
out on thestage. At the supper wine 
was used freely and the company 
sometimes became uproarious ; but 


there was no more license ever. One - 


of the best features of the entertain- 
ment was often music, performed by 
a select club, all of whom were 
habitués of Malle. Rose’s soirées. 
The conversation was, of course, 
exceedingly free—what one would 
expect to hear in the society of the 
loosest class in the world, the 
Paris theatre professionals; yet there 
was much wit in the company, 
which partly relieved it. In fine, it 
was a gay, exciting, feverish life, 
one continual round of pleasure and 
dissipation, and one which would be 
very apt to wear the liver out in the 
course of a short time. Mdlle. Rose 
became slothful and careless in her 

rofession, as an effect of this too 

igh life ; she was late at rehearsals; 
she made some mortifying mistakes 
before the audience; she became 
indifferent to her triumphs; and 
what added to her discouragement 
was the peremptory departure of 
Comte de B——, who had about 
ruined himself in funds, to a foreign 
country, as Attaché of Legation, sent 
by his father, to separate him from 
too expensive associations. Mdlle. 
Rose sold out her gorgeous furni- 


ture, gathered her funds together, 
ran away from Paris, leaving a mul- 
titude of debts behind, and confi- 
dentially told her intimates that she 
was off for Italy. ‘And where she 
is now,’ said Paul, ‘nobody seems 
to know.’ We can easily guess, how- 
ever, that the life of such an one 
will either not be long, or will drag 
itself out in misery to the end. 

In the same sumptuous and ex- 
hausting way live many of the upper 
crust of actresses, songsters, and 
dancers in Paris. One has her villa 
at Montreuil, another her cottage in 
Switzerland, where they pass the 
summer months and’ indulge in ro- 
mantic retirement with their lovers 
—for all have lovers. Among the 
gay and brilliant throng which one 
sees on the afternoon of a spring 
or summer day, whirling in every 
sort of vehicle up and down the 
Champs Elysées and in and out 
among the enchanting paths of the 
Bois de Boulogne, many are actresses 
and dancers, who rival the first 
ladies of Paris in dress and equi- 
page, and who fearlessly brave the 
sneers of the beau monde in thus 
mixing with them in the democratic 
pleasures of riding. They may be 
seen, too, on their ‘off nights,’ seated 
in all the glory of satin and peach 
and rouge, in the stage boxes of 
other theatres, smiling graciously 
on their sister performers on the 
stage, and aiming their mother-of- 
pear! lorgnettes at the more striking 
figures of the audience before them. 
They are prominent at the races and 
reviews, always paying well for the 
best places, and always appearing 
in the very top of the fashion. They 
are careless and reckless in money 
matters; their generous salaries 
melt as fast as they come, and their 
lovers seldom issue from the con- 
nection without very material loss 
of fortune. All the vices and ac- 
complishments of the ‘fast’ men 
are these women’s as well. You 
have doubtless heard of those scan- 
dalous orgies which have been ac- 
customed to take place annually on 
one of the islands of the lake and 
the Bois de Boulogne. A certain 
Paris club gives a kind of night 
pic-nic and feast on the island, at 
which are present all the more 
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brilliant spirits of the demi-monde, 
and the leaders of the demi-monde 
are the principal actresses and dan- 
seuses Of Paris. The stories which 
are told of these occasions are 
shocking to the morals of a man 
who has any to shock, and need 
not be repeated. It is sufficient to 
say that it is an orgy in which 
license has full play, and in which 
all sorts of doings are in order. 
And from it, at daybreak, many of 
these fine ‘ladies’ who appear so 
brilliantly in the Champs Elysées, 
are carried home in a state of bois- 
terous, often of helpless intoxica- 
tion. 

What a picture of Parisian life 
and the utter callousness to all de- 
cency does this present! The affair 
on the island has become so noto- 
rious and so crying an evil, how- 
ever, that I believe it will be pro- 
hibited in future by the authorities. 
The average of life among this class 
of women is, of course, short, and 
few of them long survive the zenith 
of their theatrical fame and fortune. 
Some do, nevertheless, and these 
sometimes are strong enough to 
turn from their destructive mode of 
life and become quiet and toiling 
members of society. 

Paul told me of one who had, 
six or eight years ago, been one 
of the wildest and most reckless 
of her order, who was now a very 
proper landlady of thirty, keeps a 
highly respectable hotel in the region 
of the Chaussée d’Antin, and sticks 
smartly to her new vocation. 

‘No one would ever guess,’ said 
he, ‘ that she had ever been any- 
thing except a keeper of an hotel.’ 

Another, after a career of dissi- 
pation and prodigal expenditure, 
had all of a sudden been dismissed 
from her theatre for careless danc- 
ing, and married a young mercer, 
who had long tried to get her, set- 
tling steadily down to the assistance 
of her husband in his business. 

But these cases are very rare; the 
usual road of these poor creatures 
after their day of success is a very 
steep inclined plane; they commit 
suicide, or become inebriates, or in- 
sane, or adopt the worst of all profes- 
sions. I have myself seen a poor old 
woman, long crazed, feeble in body, 
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going about the streets with a 
guitar which had lost all its strings 
but one, and singing, in a horribly 
cracked voice, snatches of the old 
songs of forty years ago. She was 
once, they tell me, a renowned 
singer in Paris, and had sung more 
than once before old King Charles 
the Tenth in the Tuileries; had led 
a dissipated and reckless life; had 
lost her high place in her profes- 
sion, and; with it her reason; and 
now imagined herself still the favou- 
rite of the multitude, and the songs 
she sings the delight of all who 
hear them. People give her a sou 
here and there, and pass pitying on; 
and the moving wreck still fails to 
warn the other thoughtless ones 
from the rock on which it shat- 
tered. Many of these actresses and 
danseuses come to the ground 
‘ gently.’ They avoid the abyss of 
utter destruction, and yet do not 
have to find another way of getting 
a livelihood. It is mostly the very 
proud and sensitive who, like Luci- 
fer, fall utterly. But some who have 
enjoyed a first-class reputation, and 
have been the heroines of the Paris 
stage, see the foolishness of that 
pride which destroys, and when 
their star is dimmed, and others 
take their wonted place, do not rush 
off in despair and kill themselves or 
plunge into degradation. These, 
looking at their position in a com- 
mon sense way, when they have to 
give up the best places, take the 
best they can get, keeping steadily 
at their profession. For instance, 
the principal actress of a theatre 
becomes a trifle passée ; a rival comes 
along, and she is ousted. Well, if she 
is one of the sensible sort of whom I 
speak, she goes out into one of the 
provincial French cities, plays the 
first-class réles to which she has 
become accustomed in Paris, and is 
announced as the ‘ distinguished 
Madame Soandso, from such a Paris 
theatre.’ 

On her past reputation she is 
able to keep up an excellent series 
of engagements in the provincial 
theatres ; and she has now come to 
learn the necessity of saving, and is 
quietly laying by a comfortable 
‘ pile’ fora rainy day. When the 
‘ distinguished - artiste -from-Paris ’ 
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dodge is a little‘ played out,’ she 
descends to the second-rate parts in 
the plays, becomes, perhaps, . the 
regular attachée of a provincial 
theatre; until, when she drawn 
at last into the broad proportions 
and matronly air of middle age, we 
find her taking such parts as the 
‘ mother of the family,’ ‘ the maiden 
aunt,’ ‘the pompous housekeper,’ 
or ‘ the tyrannical head milliner ;’ 
in fact, the rdles of the ‘old women.’ 
Thus, as I said, she falls to the 
ground from her once dazzling 
height easily, hardly perceiving the 
gradual downward steps, and very 
reasonably satisfied with her well- 
filled bank account, the preserva- 
tion of her health and her profes- 
sion. 

But I have not spoken of the 
many young ballet-girls whose life 
is one continuous drudgery ; whose 
pay is hardly enough upon which to 
subsist; who have to be drilled to 
exhaustion in rehearsals before ap- 
pao on the stage at night; who 
ive in garrets and in the midst of 


loathsome quartiers, and are worn to . 


death before they have arrived at 
womanhood. These are the mass— 
the indistinguishable multitude 
which one sees on the boards—who 
dance in groups, and never hear the 
separate applause of the audience 
for a well-executed pas seul, The 
lives of many of these are daily 
tragedies of want, and shame, and 
disappointment; for even these 
creatures have ambition to be 
famous as devouring as Czsar’s. 


They are pitiable, most pitiable, for 
they have not the light of educa- 
tion; wickedness was the household 
god of their infancy, and they are 
all in moral darkness deep as 
Erebus. To these is forbidden the 
luxury in which their more eminent 
sisters revel, unless, perchance, 
Nature has given them, too, the 
ability to win, and fortune the 
chance. What becomes of all these 
gauzy nonentities of the ballet? 
Where are all those who flitted 
blithely across the stages of Paris 
in years gone by? We hear of them 
here and there, few and far between 
—in hospitals, in streets begging, or 
worse, in asylums, in gaols, at the 
solemn little Morgue by the banks 
of the Seine—very rarely that we do 
not hear of them in places of misery, 
in the sombre realms of wretched- 
ness. Their lives are frail and 
brittle, and break often under their 
burdens, A certain countess, some 
years ago, a pious Catholic and a 
noble woman, devoted herself to seek- 
ing these same poor worn-out girls of 
the ballet, put them into comfort- 
able sick-rooms, sent them to school, 
and herself taught and comforted 
and tended them; and the few thus 
saved by the single hand of a woman 
directed by God grew up and did 
well, and died good deaths, or lived 
to be witnesses of the goodness of 
their benefactress. Would that a 
dragon’s teeth could be sown 
whence they might grow such 
women ! 








LADY LILY. 


WAY from London’s dirt I am, 

tA I’ve Harwich left, and Rotterdam 
For land of sauerkraut and ham ; 

But still to Piccadilly 
My thoughts occasionally steal | 
By far a swifter route than Lille, 
For there disconsolate I feel 

Is sighing Lady Lily. 


I've wandered wearily alone 
Through countless aisles of sculptured stone 
Which render fabulous Cologne ; 
My broken heart recovers 
Along the swiftly-flowing Rhine, 
For there in each ‘ Ich denke dein’ 
Are whispered histories like mine 
In tales of love and lovers. 


Farewell at last to cockney cads, 

To Bonn and Heidelberg, whose lads 

Persuade me ‘ going to the Bads’ 
Wauld better my condition. 

I find myself at little Ems, 

While Lily sits at home and hems, 

Or plucks young rosebuds from their stems— 
Too fascinating mission. 


I knew in Lily’s eyes there lay 
A far too tempting love of play, 
Which makes me consequently say 
They lured me to my ruin. 
I’m not myself at all, you know, 
But led in silken cords to show 
How gentle Beauty takes in tow 
A fierce and shaggy Bruin. 


My love suggested all my luck, 

I played for Lily and with pluck, 

I dreamed of coral lips and stuck 
To red, and red was winner ; 

So on to hair and sparkling eyes 

My fond imagination flies, 

To find in black a great surprise 
Of fortune for a sinner! 


Ah! shapely maiden to your waist 

These truant arms desire to haste, 

Or tremble near you while I traced 
A sketch of idle rambles. 

For then alone I’d dare to ask 

If Lily ’d peep from out her mask, 

And undertake that solemn task 
Of curing one who gambles. 
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POPPIES IN THE CORN; 
OR, GLAD HOURS IN THE GRAVE YEARS,—No. X, 
By tae Avrnor or ‘Tue Harvest or A Quier Eves,’ Kc. 


WINTER TIME, AND TWELFTH NIGHT. 


T is surely a pleasant disposition, 
that which most naturally and 
readily turns to pleasant things. 
Which of us does not know py ex- 
perience the difference of @posi- 
tion,—the opposite manner of re- 
garding the same things (that yet 
seem so different from different 
points of view) which in greater or 
less degree divides men into two 
classes? Some men and women 
have a certain tonic influence,—not 
only that of sympathy, which is 
a power ‘so potent to ‘lift up the 
hands which hang down, and the 
feeble knees,’ but the knack of set- 
ting life’s bright events in a yet 
brighter light: its sadnesses in a 
less impervious gloom. Daylight 
becomes Sunshine in their society ; 
darkest night begins to sparkle 
with stars, That cheery Dutchman 
who fell from the mast-head of his 
vessel was surely one of this genial 
class. His shipmates crowding 
round him with long faces to condole 
with his broken leg: but startled to 
find the man in high glee and spirits 
because it was not his neck! Verily, 
there are two ways of looking at 
things. There are those, in the 
journey of life, who are busy pick- 
ing out all the puddles and rotten 
places in their road. These find 
success easy enough in their search. 
There are those also who have a firm 
conviction that, with a little pick- 
ing their way, they may light upon 
fair travelling. And it is wonder- 
ful how many dry spots these find 
out in the very road which to a 
companion seemed ankle-deep in 
mud. Life has its sadnesses; and 
they must be endured; nay, reve- 
rently welcomed: even as, in oo 
blessings hardly in disguise. For we 
are but at school here, and hard tasks 
and oe § are one part, ee 
that, " most use 
of Be: ni But the holidays 
and the half-holidays come, and may 


be enjoyed, if we will enjoy them; 
and the thought of yesterday's cor- 
rection or to-morrow’s task need not 
check that blithe ‘Hurrah!’ and 
burst out, with stumps or football, 
into the sunny playground, or into 
the summer field.—And I have seen 
sometimes the dry chalk cliff, or the 
heap of bleak stones, crested even 
with the jet and scarlet of a tossing 
of poppy-banners. 

How different your face after a 
good bite at a sloe-berry in No- 
vember from its expression after 
making your teeth meet in a Moor 
Park apricot! And how different 
is your feeling when you contem- 
plate the spider sucking away the 
unlovely life of the blue-fly that 
always haunted disagreeable places 
and sought out unpleasant things 
from that with which you note the 
splendid wings. fluttering forlorn 
and bodiless in the web, that re- 
mind you of a bright 'life most at 
home in the sunshine, and having 
a natural affinity with heliotropes 
and geraniums and all sweet and 
lovely things! 

And as, in selecting one’s friends, 
we should prefer to select from the 
baskers against south walls, and the 
haunters of summer plots, rather 
than from the iron-pear class, or 
the offal-seeking-fly class, so also 
in our willing choice of memories 
and subjects for quiet musings. Is it 
not a relief to turn from those dark 
days, from those bitter hours which, 
like useful but nauseous drugs, 
are stored on memory’s shelves, 
and to take out samples rather from 
her stores of sweet preserves and 
dried' fruits? Apricot-days that 
once swelled round and full upon 
the summer wail, but that, dried 
and shrunken, yet retain their old 
sweetness, and much of their rare 
flavour. Strawberry-hours that, in 
the early year, tempted, square and 
yellow-seeded, scarlet-ripe on the 
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beds: serving for a bite at the 
time, but also stored by the careful 
housewife, Memory, to come out 
in life’s winter days,—not with the 
same vivid colour, not with the 
same choice aroma,— still whole 
strawberries bedded in the jam (like 
that Mammoth in the Siberian ice), 
still redolent with true strawberry 
flavour, and able to call up before 
us the things that once were: the 
ripe and luscious pleasures, the 
jewel-frait on the leafy summer 
bed. 

Well, thus I have passed, rather 
faithlessly, from poppies to dried 
fruits, in my similitude. But the 
season must be my excuse: who 
can call up the summer-flowers 
over the rugged brown corn-lands, 
hardened into very rock for a while 
under the sway of the first sharp 
frost of winter? So the old winter- 
delights which it pleases now to 
recall shall for the nonce be re- 
garded as preserved fruits rather 
than as ‘ poppies spread.’ 

Winter time. Yes, we need not 
look far for pleasant things in these 
days—for jam to take life’s powders 
in. I confess to a love for the 
time,—when once we have settled 
down to it. You winced a little as 
you saw it coming: the thinning 
trees, the pinched garden, the dark 
mornings (for that old delight of 
the sunlight flooding the blinded 
rooms at five o'clock in the morn- 
ing), the cold cold bath, the shiver- 
ing railway journey from town after 
the business was done for the short 
day; the iron roads, ghostly with 
streaks of arrested snow ; the haze 
freezing into icicles on your whis- 
kers and side-bair. You winced a 
little as you saw it coming. But it 
is here, and you are soon at home 
with it. It is bracing, exhilarating 
weather ;— bracing to step out of 
the glowing bed into the bath with 
a skin of ice on the top, and then 
the rough rub, tingling and smoking 
all over, with a pardonable elation 
at having daringly snatched the 
fearful joy, and feeling that it is 
now over for twenty-four hours. It 
is stirring to emerge from the just 
warming breakfast-room into the 
ringing street, and to spin along at 
the rate of some five miles an hour, 


regardless of slow omnibuses that 
loom out of the frosty haze, and 
with slipping horses and blue-nosed 
passengers, carefully creep along 
the polished, wrinkled road. How 
soon you are warm as a toast! 
Cooking yourself now at the back, 
now at the front, now on this side, 
now on that, at the white-hot fire, 
you never could.have got warmed 
right through, as now you are for 
the day. How the boys invent 
impossible slides everywhere: how 
the cabmen beat their arms: and 
the sleighs speed by with the tinkle 
of their bells — 


* Silver bells, 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! 
While the stars that over sprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells — 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells.” 


But this will be when you come 
back in the early evening: there 
are no stars now, only a round 
orange orb, shorn of its beams by 
the frore, mist-hazed air, no more 
resplendent with glorious rays, 
simply a dull, red-hot ball. The 
haze has settled into white feathers, 
or otherwise absconded, by when 
the office lights are out, and you are 
on your homeward route again; and 
now how coldly, fathomlessly clear 
the heavens are; and how the keen 
stars almost pierce you with their 
pointed glitter. Everybody is 
bustling and alive; the frost quickens 
every one’s pace and every one’s di- 
gestive powers; there are special 
wintry cries and shouts and noises: 
the shops flare out sheets of kindly 
warm light across the ice-bound 
streets: the grocers’ windows gain 
confidence, ruddy oranges and pale 
lemons and heaps of dried fruit - 
coming in with the coming Christ- 
mas time; and if the fruiterers are 
now at some disadvantage, yet they 
make a brave fight of it with the 
pyramids of dry-skinned apples, 
russet, and vermeil-streaked, with 
the big Jersey chaumontels, and 
the piles of smooth full chestnuts ; 
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with here and there, on an upper 
story, a pine or two, with the 
muffled orange of its cone, and the 
muffied green of its leaves, flanked 
with light vases crowned with vivid 
rose-geraniums, or with full chry- 
santhemum snow (‘ Virgin Queen,’ 
or ‘ Empress of India’). But you 
- by, warm as a toast, and one- 
idea’d as an express train; until you 
spring lightly up the steps, and, 
startling night with your vehement 
knock, are received, warm, into 
warm arms, and a warm room, and 
settle down, glad at heart, for a 
snug long winter evening. 

I must still linger on this theme 
of the winter progam, before I go 
on to my twelfth-cake reminiscences. 
There are the winter flowers—the 
one or two—how precious, in the 
dearth of these throngers of God’s 
world! The Christmas rose:—why 
is it not more grown? The large 
beautiful stars, so tenderly tinged 
with green, developing one after one 
on the frosty beds, out of the dark 
fingered-leaves. So lovely, too, when 
they are gathered, and you have set 
them, looking upward, at equal in- 
tervals in the moss and ferns along 
the zinc trough which rims round 
the font at_ Christmas. Then, in- 
doors, the thick snow of the camel- 
lias, or their cherry blush out of 
the glossy rich green; and the frail 
and delicate azaleas, salmon or grey- 
white: and, ripening into colour ; ash 
into blue, fawn into pink, green into 
clustered lovely large bells,—the 
hyacinths in their glasses; aconites 
arrested on the curl, by the renewed 
frost; snowdrops, always held 
among our dearest flower-friends ; 
crocus, golden-yolked or purple- 
hearted ; scattered clear yellow stars 
of the winter jasmine. We prize 
them much because they are beau- 
tiful: more, because they are few. 

Winter music: that also is prized, 
because it is rare, as well as for its 
sweetness. How much more you 
notice and rejoice in the clear bold 
song of the speckled thrush, on the 
winter day, than you will do when 
the woods are alive with song. And 
the low liquid pathos of the faithful 
woodlark, singing on the rimed 
bough, or while skimming the snow- 
powdered fields: how it touches 
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you, like a friendly voice at a time 
when you lonelily thought yourself 
neglected and forsaken by all the 
world. Our darling robin, he must 
just be mentioned; there needs no 
more to call up before us at once 
his warm breast and dark eye, and 
to light up the winter evening with 
the clear starlight of his song. 

But indoors we have other singers, 
other minstrelsy. Unless we have 
been married too long, the wife, or, 
if we have been married long 
enough, the girls, draw out sundry 
broad sheets from the portfolio, or 
dive after certain green or yellow 
MS. books, and open the piano. Ah! 
yes, there is a charm in those long 
winter evenings, who will not admit, 
that loves reading, and music, and 
the sweet society of home? Luxu- 
rious man, free to-night from all 
engagements; not required to drive 
forty miles in a dog-cart, in the teeth 
of the north-easter, to tea at Miss All- 
butt’s; nor bound to-night to take 
a class at the night-school (if a phi- 
lanthropist); nor, if a parson, about 
to sally forth for a six-mile trudge 
through the half-melting sleet, and 
across the bleak moor to the cottage- 
service :—instead of these, the long 
delicious evening, with Tennyson's 
new poem to read, and silver alto 
and golden soprano feasting your 
soul to-night to the full; and you 
revel in Mendelssohn’s ‘O wert thou 
in the cauld blast!’—and rejoice to 
think that, on the contrary, you are 
tucked up before a singularly bois- 
terous fire; you W pensive over 
‘ Oft in the stilly night,’ or ‘ The 
last rose of summer, old favourites 
which never pall: you awaken up a 
little more intellect to enjoy Beetho- 
ven’s ‘Adelaida;’ you desire and 
obtain the Autumn song (more pro- 
perly and suitably the winter song), 
written by Hood, and married to 
music by H. F. L. (Oh, I am con- 
ferring a boon on music lovers by 
naming it; and I will add, for their 
behoof, that Robert Cocks, I be- 
lieve, was the publisher)—a song 
so suitable to our train of thought, 
that (as the custom is now-a-days) I 
will enliven our grave reading with 
the light fountain-glitter of singing. 
Stir the fire,and stand with your 
back to it, and hear the sweet win- 
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ter-singing give the lie to the sweet 
song; for have you not an aviary of 
your own, for all the winter cold? 
and are not the sweet birds in full 
choir to-night? 
* The Autumn skies are flushed with gold, 
And fair and bright the rivers run; 
—These are but streams of winter cold, 
And painted mists that quench the sun. 
‘In secret boughs no sweet birds sing, 
In secret boughs no bird can shroud ; 
These are the leaves that take to wing, 
And wintry winds that pipe so loud. 
*’Tis not trees’ shade, but cloudy glooms 
That on the cheerless valleys fall: 
The flowers are in their grassy tombs, 
And tears of dew are on them all.’ 


Delicious! Of course you call for 
Inez and the rest of the set of six. 
Where is this delicious melodist? 
and why is his muse so chary—not 
to say, stingy? Let me, at least, 
take this oceasion of tendering him 
public thanks. Let me commend 
as fit bridegrooms for his subtle 
melodies, Matthew Arnold's ‘ Re- 
quiescat,’ and Robert Browning's 
* One way of love.’ 

But at the very heart of the win- 
ter time glows Christmas, the kindly 
time, the genial time, the time of 
meetings renewed, and partings re- 
membered. For we most of all 
realize the communion of saints at 
Christmas-time. Then it is that we 
gather together again: the living 
from all parts of the land: also the 
dead with quiet eyes from Paradise ; 
and each gathering, unless it be of 
the very young, has its vacant chair 
—has its stiller guest— 

‘ —Perchance, perchance, among the rest, 

And, though in silence, wishing joy.’ 


Let me pause for a moment to 
taste the luxury of sadness. Ah! 
they are gone—they are gone—gone 
before, and the bitterness is that we 
seem so much to forget, to do with- 
out them. Then we therefore love 
the recurring festal days—Christ- 
mas: the birthday: the wedding- 
day, which, with its ‘In memoriam,’ 
breaks in upon our absorbed life— 
which bows our head in a convulsion 
of tears upon the last feebly-pen- 
cilled letter, the faint marks in the 
book that comforted them in those 
days of weaning from earth’s beset- 
ments. I say, we rejoice at some 


‘ compelling cause to grieve, which 
may vindicate us from the imputa- 
tion of dull-hearted oblivion. Ah! 
we hate ourselves sometimes, to 
think how we seem to have almost 
forgotten: how the merry word or 
fn mr me marc ane 


—one by one turning on us loving 
eyes of last farewells! and then— 
forgotten? No, no, vehemently wo. 
"Tis this bustling, hustling life of 
ours, ‘tis the constant pressure upon 
us of new cares, considerations, 
problems of life: ’tis the crowding 
of cireumstanees upon us that is to 
blame : 


* Like children bathing on the shore, 
Buried a wave beneath, 
The second wave succeeds, before 
We have had time to breathe.’ 


But the quiet days come—times 
when the tide is down, and its low 
murmur is muffled in the distance ; 
holidays—rather, holy days in life's 
turmoil—times when they used to 
be with us: times when we reassure 
our hearts by finding that indeed 
we miss them still—that we are 
faithful to the old loves—that the 
blank bas never really been filled 
up with the new writing, or 
that at least the old characters 
are distinct, distinct, distinet, un- 
obliterated, undimmed, upon the 
palimpsest of our heart. Dear re- 
minding days! and we love no 
laughter really at all comparably 
with that hardly-controlled sob, that 
failing voice, that sudden mist of 
tears. 


Unforgotten — unfergotten: yea, 
our leisure moments prove this, and 
avert our self-contempt—and satisfy 
the unforgetting love, that is eter- 
nal now, of faithful hearts in Para- 
dise. And the peace of their face 
brightens, as with a sun-gleam on 
calm water, when some swift-flying 
angel stays the rush of his white 
wings beside them, to tell them that 
they are yet kept in mind, and that 
their special days are still sacred to 
their unfaded memory. , 
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I saw, of all queer places, in a 
newspaper article, a rather subtle 
analogy, which was new to me, 
about Christmas gatherings. It con- 
nected it with that gathering, at the 
first Christmas time, of kinsmen 
with kinsmen, of friends with 
friends, each going up to his own 
city, called together at that time by 
Oyrenius. I don’t know whether 
the thought would strike others as 
it struck me; but I thought it a 
curious and sweet foreshadowing of 
what I cannot but hold to be a 
special characteristic of the hal- 
lowed time, that drawing together 
of kinsmen with kinsmen, of friends 
with friends, each in the familiar 

lace of his bringing up; or, if this 

left behind in life's march, in 
that extempore ‘home’ which may 
nearest recall it. They laugh about 
us, @ new one every year, the blos- 
som faces of the children. But the 
old ones, the old home ones are still 
in their places. It is the time of 
gatherings, the time of forgivings, 
the time when the hearts’ ice thaws 
beside the great Christmas fire. It 
must be so, if we would hold com- 
munion with the calm hearts that 
have done for ever with the jars, 
and the pettinesses, and the false 
ride, and the jealousies—all the 

ittle mean accidents of earth-life : 

* In vain shalt thou, or any, call 

The spirits from their golden day, 
Except, like them, thou too canst say, 
My spirit is at peace with all.’ 


Well, one lingers always with a 
unique fascination about the theme 
of Christmas: Christmas bells, and 
Christmas greetings, even Christmas 
fare; Christmas boxes, Christmas 
fires, Christmas memories, Christ- 
mas reunions ; Christmas hopes, and 
the great Christmas story. All has 
been said often, we almost admit, 
that can be said; still we never tire 
of saying and hearing the old things 
again. Christmas parties there are, 
too, and Christmas games, and the 
elders grow young again, and the 
young live in a sort of dreamland of 
unreal ecstasy. But these days soon 
go by,and what is there left to look 
forward to? Ah! there it is, as it 
Were, a second rainbow, a little 
fainter than the first, but still a 


dream-day for children, and boys 
and girls, and young men and 
young women :—shall I not include 
the elders while I am about it? 
There is yet the remnant of the 
Christmas merry-makings ; thechil- 
dren have some parties yet in the 
future, which the elders shall at- 
tend, not uninterested, for auld lang 
syne; these have several more tur- 
keys and plum puddings to discuss 
or to contemplate ;—but above all, 
there is Twetrra Nicut to come, 
and who shall be king and whoshali 
be queen! How excitedly shall the 
heartsof boy and girl lovers beat,as 
the smooth slips and the crinkled 
slips are handed round! 

Twelfth Night: yes, one of the 
few holy days which are, as all 
should be, kept as holidays! (Let 
me suggest, by-the-way, how ad- 
mirable a plan it would be univer- 
sally to make them all so in the 
school - room.) Twelfth Night! 
Little, however, are the Eastern Star 
and the wise Kings with their gifts 
connected in most minds with the 
festivities of the day. This might 
be rectified, and a halo cast about 
the merriment which should rather 
enhance than dull its brightness. 
At present, how many children 
would not even know their gala 
day by the name of the Feast of the 
Epiphany ! 

Yet what a charm there is for us 
all in this fascinating story, which 
if not a part of the Christmas 
brightness, yet seems, as I said, to 
be a second rainbow, with the same 
soft tints, only somewhat less vivid 
—a paler Christmas day. 

* Earth has many a noble city, 
Bethlehem, thou dost all excel : 
Out of thee the Lord from Heaven 
Came to rule His Israel. 
* Fairer than the sun at morning, 
Was the star that told His birth, 
To the world its God announcing, 
Seen in fleshly form on earth. 
* Eastern sages at His cradle, 
Make oblations rich and rare ; 
See them give, in deep devotion, 
Gold, and frankincense, and myrrh.’ 


Is there not an old child’s charm 
about the story? The new star, 
bright and dazzling in the sky, and 
the Eastern astrologers—led by I 
know not what remnant or report of 

D2 
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prophecy, expecting even then the 
filment—suddenly beholding its 
bright unique radiance one night or 
one day, and thereupon implicitly 
trusting themselves to its guiding. 
* Can we not picture to ourselves the 
excitement and amazement in Jeru- 
salem, as those travel-stained men 
entered into the city of David with 
the one question on their lips, 
“ Where is he that is born King ot 
the Jews ?”’ 

We wonder sometimes about them, 
they came so suddenly, and as sud- 
denly disappear. And then we 
hear no more of them. What! 
did they return to their own land 
after that profound acknowledg- 
ment of the Infant, who, marvel of 
marvels, was indeed their God: and 
did all that wonderful Life and 
Death and Resurrection and As- 
cension, attract them no whit; nor 
cause them to make any sign? 
This were strange, that they should 
so earnestly seek at the beginning, 
and having so far found, subside 
into apathy. A common thing in 
poor human ‘nature, this eager be- 
ginning and slack continuance. But 
we need not impute such lukewarm- 
ness to these Eastern kings; no; 
thirty years had before the 
Babe was anointed for the beginning 
of His ministry, and, doubtless, the 
sages were watching frum another 
world the development and fulfil- 
ment of that course which they, 
almost alone among the world’s 
millions, had perceived and sought 
out in its beginning. 

Well, but now, leaving these 
deeper speculations, we turn to 
the keeping of this Feast of the 
Epipnany, this much-watched-for 
Twelfth-day, among our English 
boys and girls, yea, in the time of 
our own youth. It is the feast, I 
say, of boy and girl lovers, espe- 
cially. And why? Well, we shall 
before long perceive the ground on 
which I build this assertion. 


Only, by the way, we must re- 
mark upon how real this toy-love 


seems and is. Have we not at 
twelve to fourteen felt fiercest rap- 
ture, jealousy, despair? Have we 
no old pocket-book in which we 
treasured, ay, for years, the tattered 
gold of the cracker that she held 


with us, the motto that leapt out to 
our share, the flower that she gra- 
ciously gave us in an acquiescent 
hour ;—possibly, yes, possibly, the 
brown or golden tress, whose grant- 
ing ‘quickened the ecstasy of our 
soul to almost delirium? Do we 
not still find sweetness in the magic 
touch of the lips, behind the rock- 
ing-horse, in the twilight, or even 
yet writhe with madness at our folly 
and chicken-heartedness in fearing 
and failing to snatch that intoxica- 
tion from the pouting twelve-year 
old lips, that aiid ( we perceive after- 
wards,) even challenge a taste of 
their wild-rose wealth ? 

Ah, what follies for a grave man 
to write about! Well; I know not, 
I see a tender beauty in the mimic 
(yet real) earnestness of the throbs 
and stingings of that time of minia- 
ture and undeveloped manhood and 
womanhood. At any rate, I cannot 
describe Twelfth-day without it, for 
indeed the zest of this evening, es- 
pecially and pre-eminently, arises 
from its connection with this boy 
and girl love-making. 

But let us call up the Twelfth- 
night evening of long ago. It is to 
be at our own house: cleaning of 
rooms, preparing of good things, 
laying ‘of supper-tables, these pre- 
liminaries (like the setting the bells 
before the peal) have kept up the 
somewhat more than gentle excite- 
ment all day. It grows keener and 
more irrepressible as five o'clock 
draws near, and the elder brother 
is expected from London—with the 
Twelfth-cake! And, lo! we hear 
his key in the front door, and the 
younger ones are dancing about 
him as he stamps off the snow and 
tediously rubs his boots on the mat. 
But a cry of delight has greeted the 
large square deal box that he has 
brought with him; and many 
tongues are eager with questions. 
‘Is ita large one? ‘Is it a pretty 
one?” ‘ What is the middle orna- 
ment? ‘Is there any curled citron 
in it? ‘ What are the characters 
like? To each and all of these 
interrogatories the brother preserves 
an unmoved and tantalizing silence, 
like Randolph Murray, in Aytoun’s 
splendid ‘Edinburgh after Flod- 
den.’ * What a shame!’ resounds 
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after his disappearance with the 
prize into the pantry; but there is 
consolation in having seen that the 
box was a big one. And presently 
the children are admitted to a sight 
of the sheet of characters and their 
cover, with its huge pictured twelfth- 
«ake. Of course the characters are 
not pretty, nor even fairly comic; 
but they will serve their purpose. 
The only pretty ones I ever saw 
were a ‘set of flowers; a flower to 
each character, which, on being 
raised, disclosed some fay of the 
court, and the fairy king and queen. 
Once only, however, I have met with 
this more graceful rendering. How 
much scope for elegant or witty 
thoughts might be found by some 
enterprising purveyor in this de- 
partment of Art! And even a 
slight matter, if it be worth doing 
at all, is worth doing well. Let me 
give one or two suggestions. The 


court and principal men at any 
given time in English History. The 
characters in Shakespeare’s plays. 
The Court of the Sleeping Beauty. 


But my young people are busy 
enough cutting up the characters, 
whatsoever they may be, and fold- 
ing them; smooth for the gentle- 
men; crimped for the ladies; these 
to be in a salver, those in a hat. 
And so the preparations are com- 
plete, and carriage load after car- 
riage load of the dramatis persone 
is set down; and mists of rose and 
white and grey muslins float about 
the rooms. Then before a thaw has 
set in, does the young Englishman 
behave as though frozen to his seat, 
or to some wall of the room; any 
pretence of being at his ease utterly 
forsakes him; his arms and hands 
seem impertinent excrescences ; hor- 
rible dumbness comes upon him, and 
bashfulness overwhelms him, and 
he is bitterly conscious of looking 
exceeding foolish just where and 
when he most wished to appear at 
his wittiest and best. Alas! that 
when he has got rid of the dreadful 
consciousness of superabundant 
limbs, and has thawed from con- 
straint and dumbness into ease and 
eloquence in the sunny presence 
and under the arch eyes — alas, 
that then the delightful evening 
anast have an end, and the de- 


licious familiar footing have given 
lace to frigid awkwardness again 
y the next time that the amused 
girl and the self-hating youth shall 
meet. 

But the games go on, and in the 
excitement of blind-man’s-buff, or, 
* How, when, and where,’ or may be 
(graceful, I think, for the quite 
young), a country or other dance 
got up, the young people are soon 
at home with each other, and ready 
for the great event of the evening, 
which comes early, for very many 
of the party are tiny children. 
For them this great event of the 
evening is the throwing open the 
doors of the room where tea or 
supper is set, out in glittering array 
—jellies trembling in every limb at 
this sack of the city, blancmanges 
with all trace of colour fled from 
their cheeks, piles of noble oranges, 
lofty architectural sponge cakes 
(to be cut at the foundation), flat 
and luscious figs, large fleshy black 
plums, preserved cherries, yea, 
plates of rough candied fruits, green- 


* gages, apricots, angelica; heaps of 


crackers everywhere, above all, a 
simply sublime Twelfth-cake. 

So far as this writer is concerned, 
the time has long since passed when 
inclination and digestion went hand 
in hand to commend the consump- 
tion of that swart and heavy com- 
pound ; rich deep mould, it seems, 
when you dig into it, through the 
stratum of thick snow at the top. 
Still, however, it pleases him much 
to contemplate the spectacle of a 
shop full of these cakes. The fine 
white covering; why, when we were 
young, were we restrained from the 
tempting morsel, it being repre- 
sented to us as chalk? It is, ma- 
turer years reveal, but a harmless 
compound of sugar, drifted sugar, 
and white of egg. Then, the divers- 
hued fringe of papers which fence in 
the domain, and which afterwards 
serve as a crown for the (child) king 
and queen. The ornaments, again 
represented to us (alas, only too 
truly, too often!) as uneatable, but 
very fascinating to the juvenile 
mind. Ringlets of pink and green 
citron dividing the white surface 
into segments. In the old time, 
flat painted chalk houses, birds, 
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sailors, castles, cows, what not? but 
in later times semi-opaque sweet- 
meats filled with liqueur. Birds 
or butterflies trembling on spiral 
wire, over nests or flowers; slabs 
of pink or dull-white sugar in their 
gelatine envelopes ; towering above 
all, the grandeur of the middle 
ornament! In extreme cases, a 
Parian statuette; but this is rather 
an innovation. A choice box of 
sweetmeats, surmounted by Father 
Christmas, or some other coloured 
figure—this seems the more ortho- 
dox adornment. What an event it 
used to be to us children, as doubt- 
less itis to many others now, to find 
the year’s array of cakes set out at 
the corner shop, Hassell’s, the village 
confeetioner, and to wonder which 
of them all would fall to our lot, 
sent by that beneficent friend whose 
delight it was to keep us almost 
weekly supplied with} good things 
and toys! Rarely does such a bene- 
factress fall to the lot of the small 
commonwealth of the schoolroom 
and nursery. 

Well, the twelfth-cake this even- 


ing proves to be all that could be 
desired, and already many a bright 
eye has longingly seanned the noble 
centre-piece, which, of old custom, 
falls to the portion of the queen of 


the evening. Who will this be? 
Ah, who? It is not only the chil- 
dren whose hearts beat eagerly at 
the question. For if, oh if only Ethel 
should prove to be queen, and then 
if Edgar could but draw the cha- 
racter of king, why then, you see, 
there are certain kingly privileges, 
and Edgar is now thoroughly thawed, 
and, he feels, equal to the occasion. 
So the thrilling moment comes, the 
smooth slips and the crinkled slips 
are handed round ; those who, spite 
of orders, surreptitiously peep at 
their fate or fortune, are rewarded 
by just disappointment; at last the 
word is given, and eager fingers are 
at work. Had no one drawn the 
queen? But one catches Ethel’s 
look, smiling and demure, with 
colour a little heightened; ‘0, 
Ethel is queen—Ethel is queen?’ 
And she holds up her magic lot. 
Who has drawn the king, then? 
For a moment they are on a wrong 
scent, and Harold is proclaimed as 


monarch. But Edgar, with spark- 
ling eyes, face, heart vio- 
lently thumping his white waistcoat, 
with triumphant look exhibits his 
credentials, and extinguishes his 
rival. *Tis Ethel’s turn to look shy 
now; she tries to abdicate her sove- 
reignty on behalf of a youngling of 
nine years, but the united voice of 
her subjects compels her to retain 
her honours. How Edgar’s heart 
had died down fora momert! But 
now his hour of triumph has come ; 
Mistress Ethel cannot stand against 
the law of her kingdom, and the 
clamour of her subjects; the king 
also has gained courage which sur- 
prises himself; she leans towards 
him—half frowning, half laughing, 
all blushing, and—yes, incredible 
and ecstatic delight — their lips 
meet! 

What a moment! followed by what 
an evening! Little sleep for either 
Harold or Edgar that night, be sure. 
Nay this absurdity is the fact—that 
the little enthusiast will, for at least 
the next day, carefully avoid wash- 
ing the lips which were so ravish- 
ingly honoured. ‘ Little fools, do 
you say? Well, well, I shall not 
chime in with your growl. I know 
myself that the ecstasies and de- 
spairs of that age are at the time 
real things enough. True, these 
loves will come to nothing. True, 
they are unset blossoms. But, for 
all that, I tell you that the memory 
of that evening will always, even 
into old age, be dear to the mam 
who has at all kept the child’s heart, 
without which maturity is deteriora- 
tion. And, pish and pshaw it as 
you will, I aver that the triumph 
and the nectar of that boy and girl’s- 
kiss will ever be one of the sweetest 
and choicest of the refections with 
which memory will spread the table 
on her gala days. I have much in- 
deed to say about child-love. How- 
ever, it is possible that I may de- 
velop the subject in some congenial 
February musings. 

The crackers! While we are 
trifling away ten minutes with visit- 
ing these ghosts of those old selves, 
the innocent follies of old child-days, 
let us not forget the fan and the 
earnest of these. The nervousness 
of the pull, the miss-fire, the sharp 
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crack, the unwieldy bonbon—and 
just the right motto, no doubt, for 
Ethel won’t show it. However, Ed- 
gar finds means, in the course of 
the evening, to get a peep at it— 
and to improve the occasion. Here, 
again, let me parenthesize— since 
the amusement is pretty general, 
some more aptness, wit, and ele- 
gance might be applied to the mot- 
toes. At present the best that I 
can recali is one suggested in the 
pages of ‘Punch?’ 


* Accept these beauteous lumps of chalk and 
paint, 
And eat them if you're silly —Which you ain’t!’ 


_It is well to transfer the fes- 
tivities of the evening also to the 
kitchen. Truly, masters and mis- 
tresses are not careful enough often 
to consider that below stairs there 
are the same capacities, the same 
needs for enjoyment; and to make 
the whole household one family as 
far as possible. There are some ad- 
mirable remarks on this subject in 
‘Companions of my Solitude.” Our 
old home-custom has ever been to 
cut a goodly wedge of the cake, not 
forgetting to add some gleaning of 
the ornaments, and to crown sundry 
beakers with wine, and further, col- 
lecting a sufficiency of the characters, 
to transfer the merriment to the 
kitchen. Unless it were a regular 
party up-stairs, we children used to 
steal down also, and enjoy the repe- 
tition of excitement as to who should 
gain the royal dignity. 

Indeed, I have by me a cutting 
which may be worth giving as a 
record of the innocent mirth of 
more old-fashioned times — times 
more simple and less prim, genial to 
remember, if not wholly advisable 
to emulate :— 

* Yes’ (an old friend wrote to me) 
‘yes, I recognized our juvenile re- 
miniscences in your paper. Our dear 
niece and you were very tiny things 
on one occasion at Great Russell 
Street, when she declared—seeing the 
dining-room table glorious with toys 
and dolls and coins—* I never can 
be so happy again!” dancing round 
the board with delight. And do 
you remember,'on Twelfth-night, 
all you children assembled when we 
drew characters, how (good, dear 


Aunt Mary not taking precautions) 
I drew King, the very pretty nurse- 
maid chancing to get QGueen—when, 
with a shout most joyous, to Aant 
Mary’s dismay, you all bore me 
along in triumph up-stairs to my 
partner, who rose to receive her 
regal lord; and how, overcoming 
my constitutional reluctance, I did 
kingly homage to her sweet, queenly 
fair cheek? Well, these were the 
merry days of yore.’ 

Ah, fie! grave and revered sir! 
Yet you plead that you were the 
creature of circumstances; s0 we 
will not be over hard on you. 

Well, it is time that this, perhaps 
over-frivolous train of reminiscent 
musing should draw up to its ter- 
minus. Let me gradually put on 
the break, and gradually bring it to 
a standstill by the platform, that the 
passengers whom it has borne for a 
half-hour’s journey may emerge 
from it, and disperse to their grave 
employments. But as we slacken 
speed, and you gather your books 
and parcels, let me remember a say- 
ing of Disraeli, the Adaptable. He 


‘happens to be, in this instance, toy- 


ing with the Conservative mood. He 
says accordingly, contemplating the 
spirit of the day, the spirit which 
could, out of mere wantonness, not 
pausing to ask whether they were 
obstructive, or indeed well-placed, 
useful, ornamental—pluck up and 
root out venerable and far-spreading 
trees, for the sole reason that our 
forefathers had planted them, and 
that they had struck their roots deep 
in our soil—contemplating, I say, 
and deprecating this spirit, he re- 
minds Englishmen that, ‘ notwith- 
standing the rapid changes in which 
we live, and the numerous improve- 
ments and alterations which we 
anticipate, this country is still Old 
England, and the past is one of the 
elements of our power.’ 

And I really think that the keep- 
ing up of innocent and genial old 
customs has its place in this whole- 
some conservatism which vainly 
now-a-days tries to stem the torrent 
of rabid novelty, change, uprooting 
of old things. The ‘ Delirium Tre- 
mens’ newspaper, the ‘ Pell-mell 
Gazette, Reviews, also, whose vision 
seems well labelled as included in 
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the bound of a fortnight’s foresight 
and a fortnight’s retrospect—well, 
they have not yet started a pro- 
posal to borrow a custom from the 
East, and to kill our grandfathers, 
as well as murdering all that is 
of the almost sacred past. Ah! 
Cyril, my boy, you may live to see 
England a republic, and a hodge- 
podge of ‘all denominations’ in her 
ancient churches, as now they have 
crept into public toasts—nay, Mor- 
monism, for all I know, the ‘ Estab- 
lished Church’ of the land (every- 
body knows, now-a-days, that a 
church—having no essence, but 
being only a jumble of accidents— 
is makeable or destroyable at the 
sole fiat of a Parliament of, it might 
be, Romanists and Dissenters, In- 
fidels and Jews), the ‘present’ 
Church having at least made a stand 
against the modest proposal to ar- 


range a bench of bishops composed 
of the seven Essayists (but one of 
them is dead, and one a layman), 
and a few more such selections— 
the rising generation may, I say, 
see these and other strange sights; 
but I, at least, am too old-fashioned 
for them. I seem, however, to have 
brought my train of musings to an 
end with a shrill whistle—with a 
scroop and a creak. ; 
Well, it is difficult to be patient 
with everything, to acquiesce im 
everything, in this day of ‘ improve- 
ments;’ I shall, however, venture 
to be heretical enough to cling to 
old customs, ay, and old beliefs, 
none the less dearly and closely that 
they are old. And even {the spray 
of life which I have been describing 
shall be confessed to owe half its 
dearness and delight in memory, to 
its connection with ‘ Auld lang syne.’ 
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THE EARLY DAYS OF NAPOLEON III. 
CHAPTER IIL 


HE frigate Androméde, in which 
Louis Napoléon embarked at 
Lorient on the 21st of November, 
1836, did not land him in the United 
States until the 30th of March, 1837. 
Although set at liberty, for four 
long months he was kept in what 
Dr. Johnson called a prison with the 
chance of being drowned. The An- 
droméde should have been rechris- 
tened the Festina lente—the Hasten 
Slowly—for he was taken to his des- 
tination with most leisurely speed. 
It was possibly for the benefit of his 
health that the sea voyage was pro- 
longed to that extent. Once arrived 
in America, he was projecting a stay 
there and an attentive study of that 
remarkable country, when he re- 
ceived the following letter from his 
mother :— 


‘ My pear Son,—I shall soon have 
to undergo an operation which is ab- 
solutely necessary. Shouldit not suc- 
ceed, I send you my blessing through 
the means of this letter. Weshall meet 
again—shall we not?—in a better 
world, where you will come to re- 
— me as late as possible, remem- 

ring that, in leaving this, I regret 
nothing but you—nothing but your 
affection, which has conferred on my 
life its only charm. For you, my 
dear friend, it will be a consolation 
to think that your kindness has 
rendered your mother as happy as 
she was capable of being. The 
thoughts of my love for you will 
give you courage. 

‘ Think that the dwellers in an- 
other world ever keep an affectionate 
and watchful eye on those whom 
they have left in this. Assuredly, 
relations meet in heaven. Believe 
in this consoling idea; it is too in- 
dispensable not to be true. My dear 
friend, I press you to my heart. I 
am perfectly calm, completely re- 
signed, and entertain hopes that we 
shall still see each other again in 
this world. God’s will be done. 

* Your tender mother, 
* HonTENSE. 
* This 3rd April, 1837.” 


The course of his movements was 


te 

at once decided. He could not 
hesitate what step to take. As stated 
in the preceding chapter, he had 
entered into no engagement, made 
no promise, previous to embarking 
for the United States. He had 
simply yielded to force; and there- 
fore had the right to return to 
Europe whenever he pleased, espe- 
cially for the accomplishment of 
such a duty as the closing a mother’s 
dying eyes. He fortunately arrived 
in time. He reached Arenenberg at 
the end of September, 1837, and 
Queen Hortense expired on the sth 
of October following. 

Louis Philippe’s government, in 
their newspaper organs, had treated 
Louis Napoléon with ridicule and 
contempt, calling the Strasburg at- 
tempt a ‘ childish enterprise’ and a 
‘ foolish prank.’ Now, however, they 
were seriously uneasy at his re- 
newed residence in Switzerland, 


_although he lived in the strictest 


retirement, mourning his irrepar- 
able loss. Contradicting their dis- 
dain for his ‘boyish freaks,’ they 
applied to the President of the 
Helvetic Republic to get him ex- 
pelled from the federal territory. 
The President had the courage to 
reply that he saw no reason for 
obliging the Prince to leave Switz- 
erland. In consequence, there came, 
in August, 1838, a diplomatic note, 
containing what reads very like a 
threat: ‘ France would have pre- 
ferred to owe only to the sponta- 
neous will and the friendly feeling of 
her faithful ally a measure which 
she owes it to herself to insist on, 
and which Switzerland surely will 
not delay.’ The French ambassador 
at the same time communicated a 
letter from M. Molé, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, concluding 
thus: ‘ You will inform the Vorort 
that if, contrary to all expectations, 
Switzerland, making common cause 
with the individual who so gravely 
compromises her repose, refuses the 
removal of Louis Bonaparte, you 
are ordered to demand your pass- 
ports.’ This was plain speaking. 
It was telling Switzerland, ‘Submit 
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with a good grace, or prepare for 
war.’ 


But Switzerland, having in a 
manner adopted Louis Napoléon by 
making him an honorary citizen of 
the Canton of Thurgau, and not 
choosing to abandon her own rights 
and dignities as a free and neutral 
State, would not submit with a good 
grace or a bad one. In spite of her 
comparative weakness, she refi 
to eat humble pie to Louis Philippe’s 
government. Neither party would 
yield ; war was imminent; the wolf 
was growling at the lamb’s troubling 
the waters, when the subject of the 
quarrel, to avert the conflict, of his 
own accord retired to England, after 
addressing a spirited and right- 
minded letter to the President of the 
Council of the Canton Thargau. All 
Louis Philippe gained by the busi- 
ness was to proclaim to the world that 
Napoléon’s nephew really made him 
uneasy, however econtemptuously 
the aspirant might be treated by 
the journals under government in- 
fluence. 

While in London, the Prince 
thought the time arrived to make 
another desperate trial of his for- 
tunes. Some of his reasons are 
known, others not known, others 
surmised ; whilst others suggested 
are really no reasons atall. For in- 
stance, supposing the English Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs had been 
publicly civil to the exiled Prince ; 
that Lord Palmerston had called on 
him in secret; that the Russian 
Ambassador had given him encou- 
ragement, it is exceedingly impro- 
bable that those personages would 
recommend an armed attack on a 
friendly power. The remains of 
Napoléon I. had been transferred 
from St. Helena to the Invalides in 
Paris, reviving the memory of the 
Bonaparte family. By a curious 
coineidence, several regiments whom 
Louis Napoléon had known at Stras- 
burg were now garrisoned in towns 
on the north and western coasts of 
France. Moreover, he was in com- 
munication with a great number of 
high funetionaries, generals, and 
political personages—who they were 
exactly is less easily known—who 
ant to him,‘ March ; we are with 
you |” 


He also might be egged on to the 
enterprise by enemies as well as by 
friends. Agents of the July Govern- 
ment might urge him to the at- 
tempt, in order to en a dan- 
gerous rival. Louis Philippe, they 
say, having complained to M. Thiers 
that he di eep a sufficiently 
sharp eye on the Prince, Thiers 
replied that he had only to give a 
little more activity to the manceu- 
vres which caused uneasiness, to 
Eovvssteiee end to their fears. 

ore activity was given accordingly. 
Certain it is that Louis Philippe’s 
government knew where the Prince 
was, and what he was doing, day by 
day and hour by hour. 

In consequence of the resolution 
taken, a steamer, the Edinburgh 
Castle, was hired for a month, at 
the rate of rool. per week, for a 
party of pleasure, to go wherever the 
Prince and his friends thought fit. 
What is singular is, that this de- 
voted band—comprising M. de Per- 
signy, General Montholon, Dr. Con- 
neau, M. de Mésonan, and others 
—embarked without knowing the 
object of their voyage. They were 
told nothing, and they asked no 
questions. When they were all on 
board and fairly out at sea, the 
Prince assembled them on the deck 
and acquainted them with his reso- 
lution. To avoid suspicion, they had 
been picked up at different points 
of the passage. They were unani- 
mous in their approval, and swore 
to follow him. Arms, ammunition, 
uniforms, a carriage and horses, and 
a tame eagle which the Prince was 
to set at liberty on touching the 
coast of France, had previously 
been put on board. This last ex- 
cited some ridicule at the time, and 
even now can hardly be regarded as 
a serious item of the expedition. 

This second morning call on 
France occurred on the 6th of 
August, 1840, at about four in the 
morning, on the beach of Wime- 
reux, about a couple of miles north 
of Boulogne (by the coast ; farther 
distant by the road). Lieutenant 
Aladenize was waiting there, with 
three men. The Prince had counted 
on three hundred, drawn up in 
battle array. The little troop, com- 
posed of twenty-seven persons, com- 
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menced their march, bearing a tri- 
coloured flag surmounted with an 
eagle. Three or four customs-men, 
who ran up to see what was going 
on, were forced to follow them to the 
town. A post of soldiers of the 42nd, 
whom _ they passed on their way, 

by Alade- 


the cortége. They 
e barracks of the pon 
about five te the morning. The 
officers were still absent. Alade- 
nize made the drums beat. The 
soldiers got up. He drew them up 
in two ranks, and presented the 
Prine, who made them a short and 
pithy . There were cries of 
* Vive ’Empereur!’ Buta tumult 
arose at the barrack-gates. Three 
officers were hastening to join their 
soldiers. 

‘ Captain!’ shouted M. de Méso- 
nan to Captain Col-Puygelier, who 
commanded the two companies of 
the 42nd, and who was not in the 
secret of what was to happen that 
day, ‘ be one of us, and your for- 
tune is made.’ 

The in, sabre in hand, tried 


I captal 
to give the word of command, but 
his voice was drowned by cries of 
* Vive le Prince Louis!’ 
* But where is he?’ he asked, 
struggling to disengage himself 


from the persons who held him. 

* Here,’ said the Prince, stepping 
forward. ‘ I am Prince Louis. Join 
us, and you shall have whatever 
you wish.’ 

* Prince Louis or no,’ interrupted 
the captain,‘ I see im you nothing 
but a conspirator. Clear the bar- 
racks! Murder me!’ he added, 
seeing firearms pointed at him. ‘ At 
least I have done my duty.’ 

Aladenize, rushing forward, threw 
his arms round the captain, crying, 
* Don’t fire! respect ithe captain. I 
am answerable for his life!’ 

‘ They ere deceiving you. Vive 
Je Roi! Vive Louis Philippe!’ 
shouted the captain to the subal- 
terns who hastened to release him 
from the grasp of his assailants. 
Then advancing towards the Prince, 
he again ordered him to quit the 
barracks, 

In the struggle between the 
turners-out and those who would 
not be turned out, the Prince un- 
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intentionally pressed the trigger of 
a pistol which he carried for his 
personal defence. The ball struck 
a grenadier in the face, but the 
wound was not serious. 

The soldiers of the 42nd, seeing 
one of their men fall, looked at each 
other in consternation and uncer- 
tainty what to do. While Captain 
Col- Puygelier profited by the’ mo- 
ment to regain the aseendency he 
had lost, the Prinee gave his friends 
the order to go with him and take 
possession of the Upper Town. 

Arrived there they found the 
gates shut, and were unable to force 
them open. His friendsthen urged 
him to .retreat and re-embark on 
board the steamer, which still might 
easily have been accomplished. ‘No, 
no!’ he cried, ‘I will not leave 
France again. Living or dead, I 
will remain on French soil.’ 

They then proceeded to the foot 
of the column, which was erected in 
honour of the Grand Army, once 
assembled on that spot for the in- 
vasion of England. One of his par- 


-tisans, M. Lombard, entered the 


column for the purpose of planting 
a flag on the summit, but they were 
pursued by gendarmes, national 
guards, and troops of the line. The 
Prince wanted to receive their fire 
without returning it; which would 
have been certain death. His ad- 
herents carried him off by force and 
dragged him towards the beach. 
They threw themselves together 
into a bark that was lying on the 
shore, and, which, by great exer- 
tions, they got into the sea. The 
boat upset; and while they were 
struggling with the waves, their 
assailants fired at ‘them from the 
top of the cliff. There were from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand 
men against fifteen or twenty de- 
fenceless persons. It was a cruel 
and a savage human battue, whose 
barbarity can be extenuated only 
by the hot blood and exaggerated 
passions of the moment. Two of 
Louis Napoléon’s friends, the Comte 
Danin (a Polish nobleman) and 
M. Faure, were killed by his side. 
Several others were seriously 
wounded. He himself was hit by 
three bullets, two of which merely 
tore his clothes; the third only 
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slightly wounded him in the arm, 
and did not prevent his swimming 
out in the direction of his steamer, 
the Edinburgh Castle. When the 
firing ceased, several boats put off 
to pick up the fugitives floundering 
in the sea. One of them rowed up 
to M. de Mésonan, whose strength 
was already beginning to fail him. 
He cried to the men, ‘Save the 
Prince; you will save me after- 
wards. They and others were 
easily fished out of the water, and 
immediately put safe under lock 
and key in the gloomy old chateau 
which crowns the Upper Town of 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. Thus ended 
what one would call as bad a morn- 
ing’s work as it was possible to do 
without actually losing one’s life. 
The Prince never seemed to think 
60. When he visited Boulogne, 
after becoming Emperor, we saw 
him point out to the Empress the 
window of the room in which he 
had been confined in that dingy 
stronghold. 


His stay there was brief. On 


leaving, seeing the other prisoners 


at their respective windows, ‘ Adieu, 
my friends, he said; ‘I protest 
against this removal.’ 

‘ Adieu, mon Prince,’ they cried. 
M. de Persigny added, ‘ The shade 
of the Emperor will protect you.’ 

His protest was little heeded. 
The colonel of the Municipal Guard, 
who had charge of him, told him, 
on taking his seat beside him in the 
carriage, that if he made the least 
movement he would blow his brains 
out. He was conducted first to 
Ham, and thence to Paris, where 
he was lodged in the Conciergerie, 
au secret, that is, without being 
allowed to communicate with a 
creature. A good deal was made 
of his having been put into the 
same cell which had held Fieschi, 
the would-be assassin of Louis 
Philippe. But when it is remem- 
bered that the first and paramount 
quality of a prison is to be a place 
of safe keeping, we think that the 
minor merits of a dungeon are 
hardly worth disputing about. 
Whoever may or may not have 
inhabited it, a dungeon is always 
a dungeon still; and the most re- 
epectable of dungeons is not so 


cheerful an abode as to make its 
tenure a matter of congratulation. 
What was to be done with Young 
Troublesome this time? Sending 
him to travel for his health was 
evidently useless. They hesitated 
to bring him to trial before a jury, 
because a jury perhaps might take 
it into its head to acquit him; so he 
was brought before a higher tri- 
bunal, more complaisant to the 
powers that be, the Chamber of 
Peers, where he appeared on the 
26th of September, 1840. Ever 
since his disaster, the government 
journals pursued the same course 
as they had after the Strasburg 
affair, pelting him with ridicule, in 
order to lower him in the eyes of 
the nation, and insisting on the in- 
sufficiency of his means, in order to 
incite him to self-justification by 
stating his probable resources and 
so betraying the persons from whom 
he expected aid. Louis Napoléon 
was far too wise and wary to fall 
into such a shallow trap as that. 
We omit the speeches pro and 
con, high flown but uninteresting; 
for the trial had not the excitement 
of uncertainty as to its result. A 
single passage from the Prince’s 
address will serve as a specimen: 
‘ One last word, Messieurs: I repre- 
sent before you a principle, a defeat, 
a cause, The principle is the sove- 
reignty of the people; the cause, 
that of the Empire; the defeat, 
Waterloo! The principle, you have 
recognised it; the cause, you have 
served it; the defeat, you have 
wished to avenge it. No; there 
is no disaccord between you and 
me; and I will not believe that 
I can possibly be singled ‘out to 
bear the penalty of others’ apostacy.’ 
Of course Louis Napoléon was 
found guilty; but not choosing to 
apply the law and condemn the 
prisoner to death, the Court of 
Peers, using its discretionary 
powers, sentenced him to a punish- 
ment not provided in the code, 
namely, to imprisonment for life 
in a fortress situated on the con- 
tinental territory of the kingdom. 
They did not want another Elba. 
The fortress selected for the pur- 
was Ham. 
‘ Where did your Majesty con- 
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trive to acquire such varied in- 
formation? a courtly diplomatist 
inquired one day of Napoléon III. 

* At the University of Ham,’ was 
the frank reply. 

In fact, it was at Ham especially 
that he rendered himself capable of 
filling the station which afterwards 
fell to his lot. The ‘secret voice’ 
told him that his captivity would 
not be endless. It lasted six years ; 
which, however, were anything but 
lost time in the end. While in- 
creasing his store of knowledge by 
serious studies, he contrived to at- 
tract the favourable attention of the 
people of France. His correspond- 
ence invariably declared that he 
preferred a prison in his native 
country to freedom in a foreign 
land. Moreover, he was preoccupied 
by another thought which is strongly 
expressed in a letter to Lady Bles- 
sington. ‘I do not desire to quit 
my present habitation; for here I 
am in my place. With the name 
I bear, I must have either the gloom 
of a dungeon or the sunshine of 
power.’ 


Louis Napoléon’s prison is gloomy 


enough. ‘The fortress of Ham, 
built of brick and stone, impresses 
you at first sight by its sombre 
aspect. It is a square flanked at 
each corner with heavy towers. The 
spacious windows, which once ad- 
mitted the light of day, have been 
filled with brickwork, leaving only 
a few small openings which are 
half choked by iron bars, convert- 
ing it into the semblance of a mau- 
soleum for the dead rather than 
that of a dwelling-place for living 
men. 

On entering the fortress, you ob- 
serve to the left an aged elm, oppo- 
site to which, at the further end of 
an inner court, is a long damp 
building buried in the shade cast 
by the earth-slopes of the grassy 
ramparts. To the right is a little 
door respectably furnished with 
bolts and bars.< ‘That’s it,’ says 
the guide to the curious visitor. 
You enter. The ground-floor, con- 
sists of four small rooms, two of 
which were General Montholon’s 
lodgings; who, together with Dr. 
Conneau, was the Prince’s com- 
panion ‘in captivity. On the first 


floor are two small rooms; one, 
barely ten feet square, was Louis 
Napoléon’s bedroom; the other 
served him for drawing-room, li- 
brary, and study. Two other rooms 
similar to the above were occupied 
by Dr. Conneau—a sort of dining- 
room, and a little cabinet in which 
the Prince made chemical experi- 
ments. 

Louis Napoléon was allowed to 
walk, at certain hours, over a plat- 
form forty feet long by twenty wide, 
on the parapet of the eastern ram- 
part, overlooking the canal. In 
these walks, however, he was at- 
tended by a keeper, who followed 
him as close as his shadow. He 
could, moreover, grow flowers in a 
little garden, which he carefully 
cultivated. At the foot of the 
Constable’s Tower, he planted a 
honeysuckle, to hide the bars and 
gratings of his prison. Beneath the 
honeysuckle, in a sort of niche of 
foliage and flowers, he fixed a semi- 
circular bench, which was scrupu- 
lously preserved, and probably is so 
still. In this retreat the prisoner 

perhaps the six best years of 
is life. As some consolation, he 
breathed the air of France. And 
besides, thick as were his prison 
walls, they did not exclude all 
knowledge of what was passing 
outside them. Every day he re- 
ceived the journals and all the new 
books. He could take part in his 
country’s intellectual proceedings, 
if not mingle in her active and 
everyday life. Considering all the 
circumstances, it can hardly be said 
that he was harshly treated. His 
historical and dramatic reading 
might remind him of times when 
an angry monarch would have said, 
‘ Off with his head! So much for 
Napoléon (Louis)!’ Nay more, he 
might rejoice that Louis Philippe 
had not set his pretensions at rest in 
the way his uncle had disposed of 
the poor Duc d’Enghien’s. 

Much of his time was occupied by 
authorship, which was varied by the 
visits of democratic leaders. One 
day, in the course of a long conver- 
sation, Louis Blanc said to him, 
‘The popularity of your name 
would give a great support to the 
democratic party. In case of suc- 
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cess, you would become the head of 
the executive power, but subordi- 
nate to the committees, if the govern- 
ment were revolutionary, or subor- 
dinate to the National Assembly, if 
the government were normal.’ But 
the Prince seeming little inclined 
to content himself with the task of 
signing measures in which he had 
no initiative, they parted without 
coming to any conclusion. That 
was not Ais line of business. His 
tendencies lay rather in an imperial 
direction. When the soldiers who 
guarded him saluted him in an 
undertone with ‘ Vive 'Empereur,’ 
while he was taking his walk, ‘ You 
are always talking about the Re- 
public,” he said to a friend who 
witmessed these secret manifesta- 
tions; ‘but even here you may see 
how France is longing for her Em- 
peror.’ 

More than once, the soldiers 
- Offered to assist his escape. One 
day, General Changarnier arrived 
at the fortress of Ham. Without 
visiting the prisoner, he sent the 
whole garrison out of the fortress, 


leaving only a subaltern and thirty 
men to guard it. The subaltern, 


pretexting some reason for ap- 
proaching the Prince’s prison, whis- 
pered, ‘We are only a handful of 
men, and our one and sole thought 
may be easily guessed. If the 
prisoner wishes to escape, we shall 
all be blind.’ ‘I thank the brave 
fellow who tells me that,’ Louis 
Napoléon replied; ‘but I do not 
wish anybody to run into danger on 
my account.’ 

At another time a regiment had 
bivouacked before the fortress gate. 
A stone fell at the Prince’s feet, 
wrapped in a paper, on which was 
written, ‘The regiment desires to 
be passed in review by you to- 
morrow morning.’ And, in fact, on 
taking his usual walk next day, he 
saw the regiment filing off at a dis- 
tance. 

These demonstrations in Louis 
Napoléon’s favour caused the au- 
thorities such uneasiness that, in 
the early days of his confinement, 
the garrison was several times 
changed without any warning. 
Afterwards it was determined to 
change it every fortnight, to pre- 
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vent the troops having the time to 
take too much interest in the cap- 
tive’s position. 

The-aixth “sixth ae brought a eruel 
trial. One pressing letter 
Ham, Pd x him that 
his father, the ex-king of Holland, 
advanced in years seriously ill, 
desired to see him once more before 
he died. The Prinee wrote to 
M. Duchatel, then Minister of the 
Interior, promising, on his honour, 
if the government allowed him to 
go to Florence, to return and place 
himself at their disposal immedi- 
ately they expressed a wish that he 
should do so. 


The Couneil of Ministers, after 
considering the request, declared 
themselves incompetent, and re- 
ferred the Prince directly to the 
king himself. A letter was there- 
fore addressed to Louis Philippe on 
the 14th of January, 1846, and 
warmly supported by M. Odillon- 
Barrot. The king at first seemed 
satisfied with the letter; he even 
said to Marshal Ney’s son, who 
delivered it, that the guarantee 
offered by the Prince was sufficient. 
Subsequently he was advised to 
exact a formal application for par- 
don, and a promise on oath not to 
disturb the existing order of things 
in Franee. The Prince, feeling that 
his agreement to such conditions 
would degrade him in the eyes of 
the country, indignantly refused, 
exclaiming, ‘ Better, a thousand 
times, to die in prison than dis- 
grace my character! My father 
will pardon me, fully understand- 
ing the motives which prevent my 
going to close his eyes.’ The an- 
noyance felt at the conduct of the 
government was expressed in a 
letter to a friend: ‘ Whenever I 
leave this place, it shall be ‘either 
for the cemetery or the Tuileries.’ 

The ex-king of Holland getting 
worse and worse, only one course 
lay open, if practicable—flight. The 
Prince, once determined to make 
his escape, watched the first 
favourable opportunity of putting 
it in execution. An order having 
been given about this time to repair 
certain portions of the fortress of 
Ham, and notably a staircase, a 
great number of masons were em- 
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hour of the morning one of the two 
keepers left the fortress to fetch 
the letters and newspapers. On 
these data the plan of escape was 
concocted between Thélin, Doctor 


into the secret. 

On the 23rd of May Louis Napo- 
léon was visited by some English 
gentlemen whom he had known in 
London. He begged them to lend 
him their passports, on the ground 
that his valet, who wanted to take 
a short journey, would find them 
useful in procuring post-horses. 
The travellers, whether suspecting 
any move or not, were happy to 
render the service, if trifling, still 
more happy if important. By this 
means in the evening of the 25th 
Thélin managed to engage for the 
next day a cabriolet in the village 
of Ham. 


On the sth the Prince rose 
early, cut off his moustaches and 
imperial, and put on the prepared 

isguise—a complete labourer’s 
dress, consisting of blue linen 
blouse and trousers, a dilapidated 
cap, rough wooden shoes, and dirty 
apron. The eostume was com- 
pleted by blackened eyebrows, a 
rough black wig hanging about 
his ears, a painted face, and a short 
clay pipe. In spite of the riak of 
keeping about him papers which 
might betray his identity, he would 
not part with a couple of letters, 
one from his mother, the other 
from the Emperor. He might 
especially value the latter from its 


ining the sentence: ‘I hope 
that Louis Napoléon, as he grows 
up, will make himself worthy of the 
destinies which await him.’ 

At seven in the morning the 
masons entered the fortress to re- 
sume their work. ‘Thélin offered 
them something to drink, and 
having got them together round the 
table in the vestibule, ran to tell 
his master that the moment was 
come. The Prince, shouldering a 
plank procured beforehand, walked 
down the stairs, avoiding the vesti- 
bule where the men were drinking. 
Thélin, dressed as for a journey, 
also stepped into the courtyard, 
leading his dog by a string, and 
walking a few paces before the 
Prince. As he had obtained per- 
mission, the previous fevening, to 
go to Saint-Quentin, the keepers 
wished him a pleasant journey; at 
which he stopped to chat with 
them, to divert their attention from 
the Prince, who was gravely ad- 
vancing with the plank on his 
shoulder, held in such a way as to 


Screen his face. So impossible was 


it to guess who he was, that a 
labourer, taking him for one of his 
comrades, went up to him tospeak to 
him ; but Thélin, with great address, 
directed his attention to something 
else. A little further on he met an 
officer, who, luckily, was busy read- 
ing a letter. Then he had to _ 
throngh a group of thirty soldi 
assembled in front of the guard- 
house. Finally, having 

through all the courts, he came to 
the outer lodge. The porter, fear- 
ing a blow from the plank, quickly 
drew back his head. A few paces 
beyond the last sentinel, who fol- 
lowed him with his eyes, the Prinee 
dropped his pipe and picked it up 
again. The movement served to 
hide his face, already half concealed 
by the plank. 

At last, crossing the two'draw- 
bridges, he was free! 

Thélin ran to fetch the cabriolet 
he had hired the day before. 
During his absence the fugitive 
waited with feverish impatience on 
the road to Saint-Quentin. Uncos- 
scious of the weight of his wooden 
shoes he soon reached the cemetery 
of Saint-Sulpice, nearly a mile out- 
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side of the village. He threw him- 
self at the foot of the lofty crucifix 
which rises in the midst of the 
graves, and thanked Heaven for the 
happiness vouchsafed to him. He 
saw Thélin advancing with his cab- 
riolet; but another carriage was 
following. He waited till the latter 
had passed it. Then, jumping into 
the cabriolet, he ‘threw his wooden 
shoes into a field, and took the 
reins, now playing the part of 
driver. A few minutes afterwards 
two mounted gendarmes rode out 
of Saint-Sulpice. But they took 
another direction ; namely, towards 
Péronne. 

Before entering Saint-Quentin, 
which is a busy manufacturing 
town, Louis Napoléon got out of the 
cabriolet and walked through the 
streets till he left the town by the 
road to Cambrai, where Thélin was 
to pick him up with another ve- 
hicle. 

He waited, and waited; no Thélin 
came. He sat down by the road- 
side, leaning his head on his hands, 
and asking himself whether he was 
again to be made the victim of a 
third disappointment. He felt some- 
thing gently jogging his shoulder. 
It was the dog that Thélin had led 
out tied with a string, running 
before the carriage, and come to 
caress him. In a few minutes they 
were sitting behind a good pair of 
post-horses on the road to Valen- 
ciennes, where, at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, they took the train 
from Paris which stops there on its 
way to Brussels. 

While the Prince was thus 
hastening towards Brussels, Dr. 
Conneau, who remained in the for- 
tress, employed every possible stra- 
tagem to give him the time to cross 
the frontier. He placed a puppet 
or effigy in the Prince’s bed, to 
make believe he was taken ill; 
closed the door of the bedroom 
which operied into the passage; 
lighted a fire in the sitting-room, 
and kept a supply of coffee hot 
before it. When the man who 
waited on them arrived,‘ We will 
bteakfast in my room,’ said the 
doctor. ‘ The little table will suffice, 
because General Montholon is indis- 
posed.’ 


That morning the curé was ex- 
pected to celebrate mass. The 
doctor sent him a letter, which the 
Prince had written overnight, beg- 
ging him to defer saying mass till 
another day. He then paid a short 
visit to General Montholon, who 
was still in bed. At nine o’clock 
the commandant of the fortress 
sent to make inquiries about the 
Prince. He ae that the Prince 
was indis' 

The trick which the doctor 
played, to confirm this bulletin, was 
particularly ingenious, if it was not 
a plagiarism from Vaucanson’s duck. 
That artist, amongst other mecha- 
nical marvels, produced an auto- 
maton duck, which not only ate 
and swallowed, but digested its 
food—that is, it ejected, in due time 
after eating, the apparent results 
of digestion; which really were an 
artful mixture of spinach, chalk, 
and other ingredients. Now, the 
cunning doctor, a little after ten 
in the morning, displayed a com- 

ition of coffee, milk, boiled 
read, nitric acid, and eau de Co- 
logne, in proof of the Prince's vo- 
missements, “At one o'clock, the 
commandant, remembering the effi- 
ciency of the master’s eye, came 
himself to see how things were 
going on. The doctor told him 
the Prince was very fatigued, and 
required repose. At seven in the 
evening the commandant returned, 
declaring that as the Prince had 
been ill all day he was obliged to 
make his report of it: with which 
intent he entered the bedroom. 

‘The Prince is asleep,’ said the 
doctor. ‘ Make as little noise as 
possible.’ 

‘ It is strange,’ observed the com- 
mandant, ‘ that he was not awakened 
by the rolling of the drums just 
now. So saying, he suepes up to 
the bed, and laid his hand on a 
bundle on the pillow, which was 

capital imitation of a sick man’s 
h bound round with a silk 
pocket-handkerchief. 

The doctor was arrested imme- 
diately. But what was that to 
him? The bird was fairly flown, 
and safely housed in Brussels. It 
would have been no use setting the 
telegraph to work, even had a tele- 
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graph in those days connected 
Ham with the lines of railway. 
*He’s o’er the border, and awa’,’ 
not with Jock o’ Hazeldean, but 
with Charles Thélin and his fa- 
vourite retriever. Being pretty 
well assured of that, what did the 
good doctor care about being 
marched off to Péronne, in hand- 
cuffs like a common felon, between 
a couple of gendarmes? For a 
prisoner to escape, when no vio- 
lence to his keepers has been com- 
mitted, has always been held a ve- 
nial offence ;. for a fellow-prisoner 
to aid that escape is held to be siill 
more pardonable. 

For this offence he was tried at 
Péronne on the 15th of July, 1846. 
He neither extenuated nor vaunted 
the act of which he was accused. 
He simply said that what he had 
<lone was in obedience to the dic- 
tates of his heart, his attachment, 
and his gratitude. In spite of the 
eloquence of his counsel, Maitre 
Nogent-Saint-Laurent, one of the 
most brilliant advocates of the court 
of Paris, who said very fine things 
very little to the purpose, he was 
condemned to three months’ impri- 
sonment, a sentence which, under 
the circumstances, may be looked 
upon as another form of ‘ severely 
reprimanded ;’ because when a man 
has undergone a five years’ impri- 
sonment, and remains in prison 
after its expiration for the sake ot 
attending a prisoner for life, it is 
laughable, contemptible, to give 
that man ‘three months’ for help- 
ing the perpetual prisoner to regain 
his liberty. Charles Thélin, never 
a prisoner himself, but merely a 
prisoner's valet de chambre, was 
condemned pzr contumace, in his 
absence, because he did not present 
himself to take his trial, to six 
months of durance vile. Whether 
six months or sixty would be all the 
same to him when once beyond the 
gripe of the French gendarmes. 
We may here add that when Louis 
Napoléon became Prince President, 
Dr. Conneau was still his physician 
and friend. 

As soon as he reached England, 
Louis Napoléon wrote the following 
letter to M. de Sainte-Aulaire, then 
French ambassador at London. 

VOL, XVII.— NO. XCVII. 


‘Monsieur LE Comts,—I write to 
declare frankly to the man who has 
been my mother's friend that in 
escaping from prison I had not the 
slightest intention of renewing 
against the French government the 
attempts which have already proved 
so disastrous. My only object was 
to go and see my aged father. 

‘ Before taking this determination 
I have exhausted every means of 
solicitation to obtain permission to 
proceed to Florence, and I have 
offered every guarantee compatible 
with my honour; but my overtures 
having been repulsed I have done 
what, under similar circumstances, 
in the reign of Henri LV., the Dues 
de Guise and de Nemours did. 

*I beg you toacquaint the French 
government with my pacific inten- 
tions, and I hope that this com- 
pletely spontaneous declaration on 
my part will hasten the deliverance 
of the friends whom I have left in 
prison. 

‘LN. 


* London, 23th May, 1846,’ 


3ONAPARTE, 


* It is possible that in this, his 
formal renunciation of any .armed 
contest, Louis Napoléon was partly 
influenced by a presentiment of the 
approaching downfall of the Orleans 
dynasty, and by expectations, in 
that event, of being called upon to 
present himself by France. 

He failed, however, in his object 
of bidding his father a last farewell. 
The Tuscan minister in London re- 
fused to grant him passports, and 
the Grand Duke himself, when 
pressed to allow the Prince to enter 
Italy, replied that French influence 
did not permit him to tolerate the 
Prince’s stay in Florence even for 
four-and-twenty hours. The ex- 
king of Holland expired shortly 
after without the satisfaction of 
having seen his son. But Louis 
Philippe, while acting thus harshly, 
must surely have had hard work 
in remembering to forget certain 
family obligations. J/is mother, in 
her need, had not vainly applied to 
the generosity of Louis Napoleon’s 
mother, Queen Hortense, who had 
obtained from the Emperor, for tho 
Dowager Duchess of Orleans, a pen- 
sion of 400,000 francs, or 16.cool. 

E 
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With his escape from Ham the 
Early Days of Napoléon III. are 
closed, and another course of action 
is entered on. Of the two leading 
events which we have had to relate 
—the attempts at Strasburg and 
Boulogne—we are impelled to ask, 
Could they by any possibility have 
succeeded ? Of the first it has been 
said that-the local success was not 
doubtful, ‘f the movement had not 
been strangled in its birth by being 
penned up in a narrow barrack- 
yard; but even with the whole of 
Strasburg to back it, the Bonapartist 
cause was far from its triumph. 
Under a constitutional government, 
like that then existing in France, 
the army has not sufficient prepon- 
derance to effect, by itself alone, a 
revolution so complete as that pro- 
jected by the imperial pretender. 
The peace and prosperity then en- 
joyed by the country made the mid- 
dle classes averse to any violent 
change. The people, who had little 
to complain of, were indifferent to 
dynastic struggles. Both the Cham- 
bers were warmly attached to Louis 
Philippe, and, with such support, 
there is no doubt that the constitu- 
tional monarchy would have found 
an army to defend it. It is hardly 
probable, even had Louis Napoléon 
been for an instant triumphant at 
Strasburg, that his standard would 
have flown, like wild-fire, to Paris, 
as happened at his uncle’s memo- 
rable return from Elba. 

Add to the above considerations 
that an established government, 
whatever its form or its ostensible 
chief, is always slow to fall, through 
the mere vis inertie of people’s 
minds and the hesitation with which 
a nation accepts a change. Before 
there is a possibility of upsetting it 
it must have committed many grave 
faults. History proclaims that it is 
always morally dead before the hour 
of. its actual dissolution. On the 
30th of October, 1836, that fatal 
hour had not yet struck for the 
July dynasty, but its hold on the 
national confidence and esteem was 
greatly weakened, if not completely 
broken. The damaging discovery 
had been made that Louis Philippe 
thought more of his family interests 
than he did of the interests of 


France ; and if, at that time even, 
the people could have quietly de- 
cided, by vote, whom they would 
prefer as their chief, Louis Philippe 
or Louis Napoléon, there is little 
doubt that the choice would have 
fallen upon the latter. 

Louis Napoléon’s own opinion 
was that he might have succeeded. 
‘I shall be asked,’ he wrote to his 
mother on board the ship which was 
carrying him to America, ‘ what im- 
pelled me to relinquish a happy 
existence, to run the risks of a 
hazardous enterprise. I answer 
that a secret voice dragged me on, 
and that for no inducement in the 
world would I have delayed an at- 
tempt which presented so mapy 
chances of success. 

‘And what gives me the most 
pain to think of is that now that 
my suppositions are replaced by the 
reality, and that I have seen what 
is instead of imagining what might 
be, I am able to form a judgment. 
I retain the belief, more convinced 
than ever that, if I had been able to 


follow out my original plan, instead 


of now being under the equator, J 
should be in France. What matter 
to me the cries of the vulgar who 
call me a madman because I have 
failed, and who would have exag- 
gerated my merits had I triumphed? 
I take upon myself the whole re- 
sponsibility of the issue, because I 
have acted from conviction and not 
through passion.’ 

The Boulogne affair seems still 
more desperate—at least to all who 
were not behind the scenes at the 
time. What has astonished every- 
body, and the result on which no 
uninspired mortal could at that 
time calculate, is the final event of 
the Second Empire. In fact, the 
circumstances under which a poli- 
tical game is played do more for its 
success than the most intelligent 
efforts, the cleverest combinations. 
It is impossible not to admit that, 
but for the faults committed by 
Louis Philippe’s government, Louis 
Napoléon might now be living as a 
— individual, eating his own 

eart through disappointed hope 
and frustrated ambition. Here is a 
man who, twice running, at four 
years’ interval, conspired against an 
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established government ; who twice 
engaged in an impossible struggle, 
and each time failed through the 
powerlessness of his own proper 
cause. He is exiled, condemned, 
imprisoned, systematically made the 
butt of ridicule. For fifteen years 
—when not forgotten—he is looked 
upon as an enthusiast rather than 
as a hero; and then, when comes 
the tide in the affairs of men, six 
millions of votes bear him on to 
fortune! 

Illogical and absurd, but true! 
Two grand mistakes, Strasburg and 
Boulogne, produced the election of 
the roth of December. Had Louis 
Napoléon not shown himself, at all 
risks, as a pretender to the Empire, 
he would not have been President 
of the French Republic. Other 
members of the imperial family, 
namely, the sons of Lucien and 
Jerome Bonaparte, were not slow in 
appearing on the republican stage; 
but they attracted a very moderate 
degree of attention. They mounted 
guard as simple and patriotic volun- 
teers at the gates of the provisional 
government. They were elected by 
Corsica, and took their seats without 
recalling any souvenirs or raising 
any expectations. They had done 
neither Strasburg nor Boulogne. 

The Boulogne affair was more 
severely judged by the Prince him- 
self. When President of the Re- 
public he visited the fortress of 
Ham. Toa toast proposed by the 
mayor he replied, ‘1 am deeply 
touched by the kind reception ac- 
corded to me by your fellow-citi- 
zens; but believe me, if I have come 
to Ham, itis not out of pride but 
gratitude. I had it at heart to 
thank the inhabitants, both of the 
town and its environs, for the marks 


‘individuals, can escape. 


of sympathy which they ceaselessly 
bestowed during my misfortunes. 
Now that, elected by France, I am 
become the legitimate head of a 
great nation, it would be out of 
place to boast of a captivity caused 
by an attack on a regular govern- 
ment. When one has seen how 
many evils follow in the train even 
of the most justifiable revolutions, 
it is hard to understand howa man 
can have the courage to take upon 
himself the terrible responsibility of 
a change. I therefore make no com- 
plaint at having expiated here, by a 
six years’ imprisonment, my rush in- 


Fraction of the laws of my country; 


and Iam happy, on the very spot 
where | have suffered, to propose a 
toast to the men who, in spite of 
their convictions, are determined to 
respect the institutions of their na- 
tive land’ 

Finally, we will quote a short 
passage from M. de Beaumont- 
Vassy's ‘ Histoire de mon Temps.’ 
‘There are destinies from which 
neither dynasties, nor peoples, nor 
The des- 
tiny of the Bonaparte family is to 
dethrone nothing but anarchy—a 
grand destiny if ever there was one. 
Napoléon L., the successful general 
—supposing he had wished it, and 
certainly he would not have wished 
it—could never have upset the 
feeble Lonis XVI. His strength 
would have spent itself against that 
weakness. But he had to set his 
foot upon the hideous and formi- 
dable revolutionary dragon. It was 
not allotted to Napoléon IIT. to de- 
throne Louis Philippe, of whom he 
was to be the successor. To every 
man his providential task in the 
world, to every dynasty its appointed 
work ! 

E. 8. D. 
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THE BRITISH SETTLEMENT AT BOULOGNE. 


T would be a sad blow to the 
British were Boulogne taken by 
the French. The love of Calais to 
Queen Mary was merely engraven 
on her heart. The loss of Boulogne 
would be a wound inflicted upon 
our national habits—a serious per- 
sonal inconvenience to many thou- 
sands of our countrymen, who, for 
purposes permanent or temporary, 
as the case may be, make the place 
their home. Half English it has 
been for many years : it is now three- 
quarters at least, as far as the 
money-spending portion of its in- 
habitants are concerned. There 
have been some symptoms during 
the last year or two of aggression 
on the part of the Gauls; and at 
one time the French visitors are 
said to have out-numbered the 
English. Such an unnatural state 
of things will occur now and then 
when tourists from inland grow 
tired of other parts of the coast; 
but the British element in Boulogne 
is too strong to be easily eradicated, 
and the Boulogne people them- 
selves would be the last to desire 
the departure of the friendly in- 
vaders. For our army of occu- 
pation is an army that brings 
plenty, and an assurance of peace; 
the people recognise us as nos amis 
les ennemis, and desire no better 
allies. 

The character of the town is pro- 
claimed at the first glance. En- 
glishman as you are, you have no 
sooner landed than you find your- 
self at home. The women who 
come on board for your baggage 
ure decidedly not English, and there 
is nothing to remind you of your 
native land in the Douane officials— 
who do their spiriting, by-the-way, 
very gently in these days, when 
Custom Houses are becoming things 
of the past. But the people as- 
sembled to see you debark are all 
British to a fault—to a whisker and 
a chignon at any rate—and the 
spirit of jocularity in which the ap- 
pearance of the passenger is dis- 
cussed breathes of your island 
home. The criticism, by-the-way, 
is peculiarly jocular if the passage 


has been rough; but in any case itis 
sufficiently keen; for people already 
located always claim an advantage 
over newcomers—a characteristic 
which you may observe in a modi- 
fied degree any day in a steamer or 
a railway carriage. I believe, indeed, 
that prisoners in a jail look upon 
new arrivals as interlopers, and 
resent their intrusion for the first 
few days. 

The town, as you see it piled up 
from the port, is unmistakably con- 
tinental ; and the hotels and other 
houses that line the shore are too 
uniformly white, and have too 
many green jalousies to be taken 
for English. But look at the in- 
scriptions upon the walls and the 
announcements in the shop win- 
dows: the French language is no- 
where except upon sufferance, with 
an English translation appended. 
British habits too—assumed for you, 
of course—are consulted on all 
sides. Pale ale is evidently sup- 
posed to be the first necessity of the 
visitor, who is greeted on all sides 
with invitations from Bass, Allsopp, 
and Ind and Coope. Brandy, too, 
greets him in equal profusion, with 
the assurance that it may be had 
for next to nothing per bottle, and 
some still less appreciable sym 
per glass; while there are not 
wanting intimations in which Mr. 
Kinahan is concerned, and playful 
pictures of tom cats on labels and 
show-boards, proclaiming the supply 
of a humbler but not less loved 
liquid. 

The town teems with hotels. Go 
to almost any of them, and you will 
seek in vain for any need to air 
your French. Though the waiters 
be native in some instances, they all 
affect the language of the foreigner 
more or less; and none among them 
are more determined to talk to you 
in English than those who are least 
able. Inthe shops it is the same. 
There are some severely national 
people who talk French, and carry 
out the farce even to the extent of 
not knowing English; but the ma- 
jority make a point of meeting the 
stranger upon his own colloquial 
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ground. You do not see many 
announcements of* English spoken:’ 
the fact is taken for granted. And 
to make sure that the English shall 
lose nothing by ignorance of French, 
the inscriptions in the shops and 
elsewhere, when couched in that 
language, are invariably accom- 
panied bya translation. ‘Che wants 
of our countrymen, too, are care- 
fully considered in the nature of the 
prevalent trades; and it would be 
difficult to think of any article of 
current requirement which cannot 
be obtained in the Grand Rue, the 
Rue Napoléon, or the Rue Neuve 
Chaussée, The retail commerce of 
the town must have greatly in- 
creased of late, to judge by the 
number of new shops—sowe of 
which are of Parisian pretensions, 
and give themselves metropolitan 
airs generally. 

Next to pale a'e and cognac, it 
appears to be the prevailing im- 
pression that the English visitors 
ure most immediately in want of 
bijouterie ; for the supply of which 


there are new establishments on a- 


large scale—the prices being 80 
minute as to put even the Palais 
Royal to the blush. ‘They present, 
in fact, the pleasing combination de- 
scribed by French schoolgirls as 
: magnifique et pas ; What 
becomes of them after they are 
bought is a mystery ; for nobody is 
ever seen wearing them in England. 
I once asked the question of a local 
jeweller, who told me that the better 
class of persons bought only the 
better class of articles for their own 
use: those of an inferior kind were 
purchased for presents. He seemed 
to consider the destination of the 
latter articles to fully account for 
their disappearance. 

The people for whom all these 
pretty things are mainly intended— 
of course I mean the English— 
belong to two different classes, the 
residents and the visitors. The 
residents, according to popular 
belief, are divisible into two classes 
—residents from choice and resi- 
dents from necessity. The residents 
from choice have very little to do 
with the place, and affect to have 
still less. They have certainly no 
influence upon its outward charac- 
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teristics. They live for the most 
part in the Haute Ville, beyond the 
ramparts, which may be considered 
the Faubourg St. Germain of Bou- 
logne, not only as regards the 
English, but the French inhabitants. 
The latter are not unaffable in in- 
tercourse. But from their eminence 
the English are believed to look 
down with superb scorn upon the 
other classes of their countrymen, 
seldom appearing in the most fre- 
quented places, and leading a life of 
intense respectability—just a trifle 
dull, I fancy—among themselves. 
Some of their number, it may be, 
belong to the involuntary class; 
but as they do not make the avowal, 
there is no ostensible ground for 
including them in the category. 
Indeed very few people among the 
British settlers are so frank as to 
inform you of such a fact, and it ix 
only by inference that you are led 
to assume it. There are certainly 
a great many inhabitants of Bou- 
logne who are supposed to stay 
there for the benefit of their pecu- 
niary health, and some among them 
doubtless do. But the number is 
very small compared with what it 
was, owing, I believe, to a certain 
change in the British law of debtor 
and creditor enacted a few years 
since, An old resident told me the 
other day that the society of the 
place—he meant the English society, 
of course—had been quite broken 
up by the new Bankruptcy Act, 
which allowed the leaders to go 
home. ‘ Boulogne,’ he added, plain- 
tively, ‘ has seen its best days, and 
will never be again what it was.’ 
I am inclined, indeed, to think thet 
the residents from necessity are but 
few and far between, and that the 
old reputation of the place is but 
little deserved. Time was when it 
was taken for granted that nine 
persons out of ten whom you met 
on the pier had sought the protec- 
tion of a foreign flag for strictly 
personal reasons, and had come to 
‘settle’ in anything buta pecuniary 
sense of the word. Then it was 
that the majority of the men whom 
you met reminded you irresistibly 
of Tennyson’s line about— 
* Shady coves upon some sunny shore,’ 


and nobody doubted the appro 
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priateness of another writer’s address 

to the place, beginning— 

* Beautiful Boulogne! I laud thee in song; 

| Home of the stranger who's done something 
wrong. 

But times have changed. You 
no longer see the wistful glances 
which used to follow the departing 
boat, nor hear the continual as- 
surances which you used to receive 
from lingering visitors that they 
were going to England immediately. 
Still it must be confessed that there 
are a great number of persons 
haunting Boulogne for mysterious 
reasons; and though they are 
all probably sans peur and sans 
reproche, it is just possible that some 
among them are at least influenced 
by the inexpensiveness of the place 
as a domestic residence. In this 
respect Boulogne is scarcely com- 
parable to Malta, where it is pro- 
verbial that you may dine off fish, 
flesh, and fowl for sixpence; nor to 
the Channel Islands, where it is 
also proverbial that you may have 
a glass of liquor at a café and get 
twelvepence change out of your 
shilling—a happy arrangement ex- 
plained by the fact that the local 
shilling is worth a baker’s dozen of 
pennies. But Boulogne, though 
not so cheap as it was, has still 
considerable attractions in this way 
compared with another land upon 
which I do not wish to make per- 
sonal reflections. The fact is, of 
course, not quite apparent to casual 
visitors who go to the hotels, 
though some of these establish- 
ments are all that the most stingy 
person could desire, and there are 
only two or three where they charge 
anything like Paris prices. Those 
most affected by families take you 
in by contract, and are very mild in 
the matter of ‘ extras.’ People who 
would not look upon one another in 
England, without special intro- 
ductions, there live together for 
weeks or months, as the case may 
be, in very considerable harmony ; 
and in one hotel at least the affa- 
bility, which is the prevailing cha- 
racteristic of the local manners. is 
carried to such an extent, that the 
visitors have balls and private 
theatricals together upon the most 
intimate terms. The place to which 


I allude is a curiosity in its way. 
A few years ago there were a couple 
of arcades dividing two principal 
streets. They were chiefly occupied 
by cheap shops, so cheap as to be 
equally unprofitable to purchasers 
and proprietors. They did not pay, 
in fact, and were gradually absorbed 
by an hotel keeper, who turned the 
shops into bed-rooms, and the tho- 
roughfares into coffee-rooms — a 
rather hazardous arrangement, as it 
seemed at first, but one which has 
resulted in perfect success. The 
public department is extremely 
public, but the visitors take to it 
with charming confidence, and may 
be met after dinner—ladies as well 
as gentlemen—enjoying their tea 
and coffee in a scene which conveys 
the impression to a passing stranger 
of a combination of the Burlington 
Arcade and the Garden of Boccaccio. 
Such unreserved habits can be met 
withonly on the Continent, of course ; 
but it happens that the people here 
are nearly all English; and my im- 
pression of my countrymen abroad 
is, that they take to strange ways of 
living rather more readily than any 
other nation. When they once set 
about accommodating themselves 
to foreign customs, the amount of 
accommodation they will undergo is 
wonderful. I remember, for in- 
stance, a lady—not perhaps a pro- 
foundly wise person even in her 
native land—being seen by a friend 
who had sought the shelter of a 
shop, marching up the Rue Na- 
poléon, in a state of perfect com- 
posure, under a pelting shower of 
rain. ‘What are you doing, my 
dear Mrs. ——? he asked, as she 
Was passing him; ‘ you are getting 
wet through; why not come in 
here? Her response was a glance 
of reproof, mingled with pity, as she 
said, with a cosmopolitan air, ‘We 
must do in France as the French 
do.” The principle is an excellent 
one; but in other ways, besides the 
one in question, may be carried to 
the extent of doing in France as the 
French don’t. 

To one particular institution of 
the French, the English in Boulogne 
are accommodating themselves to 
any extent. We have nothing 
like the Etablissement des Bains 
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de Mer in England, except a very 
mild approach to it in the shape 
of the ‘libraries’ of some of our 
old-fashioned watering places. But 
you would suppose, from the man- 
ner in which our compatriots make 
use of the Etablissement, that it 
was a necessity to our national 
habits. The Etablissement at Bou- 
logne, though on a larger and 
generally superior scale, is very 
much like the Etablissement et 
Dieppe, Trouville, or elsewhere on 
the French coast. It resembles in 
most respects the German kursaals, 
except that there is no trente et 
quarante, nor public play of any 
kind—that is to say general play 
presided over by the direction. ‘The 
ostensible object of the Etablisse- 
ment is of course bathing; but this 
is by no means its final cause. The 
greater number of the bathing- 
machines upon the beach beloug to 
the institution, and you get your 
tickets and your towels in a bureau 
attached to the building, which has 
otherwise nothing to do with your 
al fresco ablutions—these being a 
matter entirely between yourself 
and the British Channel. For the 
rest, the Etablissement provides 
swimming, and what may be called 
‘fancy’ baths in outlying parts of 
the premises, where ladies and gen- 
tlewen are equally welcome. 

The main part of the structure has 
a great deal more to do with balls 
than bathing. The hall in the centre 
is devoted to dancing and music, 
and the man who could deny its 
admirable aiaptability to both pur- 
poses would be unworthy the name 
of Briton. There are not mavy 
public rooms in London that can 
match it for size, while for sight and 
for sound it could scarcely be sur- 
passed anywhere. The former re- 
commendation, I should explain, 
consists in the view enjoyed from 
the enclosed galleries above ot the 
open scene below. But there is a 
still better recommendation in the 
fluor, which people who can dance 
upon it say is polished to perfection. 
There are people who can’t dance 
upon it, and they declare that it 
is slippery to a fault; but a little 
<ustom, | believe, reconciles most 
persons to the arrangement, which, 
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by-the-way, is far from unknown to 
dancing places in England, though 
we used to chalk our floors instead 
of polishing them not many years 
ago. 

The remainder of the building is 
given up to the usual purposes of a 
clab, with some additions, caused 
by the fuct that the members are 
not confined to one sex, and that 
nothing like severe business in the 
way of recreation can well be enter- 
tained. There are billiard rooms 
where ladies may play if they please, 
and apartments where other games 
are transacted in comuion. Of these 
the Top Hollandaise is an especial 
favourite, owing, doubtless, to its 
simple character, which brings it 
within the range of the meanest 
capacity; the principal requirement 
of the player being what is described 
in the language of Ireland as ‘more 
power to the elbow.’ The whist 
room alone is reserved for the ex- 
clusive occupation of the male kind. 
It was not always so. A few years 
ago ladies formed perhaps the ma- 
jority of its frequenters. But their 
presence became somehow not gene- 
rally acceptable. Susceptible men 
found them a dangerous distraction 
and unsusceptible men found them 
an intolerable bore. On the one 
side it was apparent that hearts 
were trumps to an inconvenient 
extent; that a man was as likely 
as not to trump his partner’s queen 
when the queen of his affections was 
looking over his shoulder; and that 
instead of playing the knave he fre- 
quently found himself playing the 
fool. On the other side it was con- 
tended that the ladies always won, 
or, when they lost, never paid their 
losses, which was almost as bad; 
aud some, it was even insinuated, 
resorted to practices not permitted 
by Hoyle, and for which Major 
A —— would inevitably be cashiered. 
So the ladies were banished at last 
from the Paradise of Play, and al- 
lowed only the privilege of Peris at 
the Gate—afforded by a certain win- 
dow from which a view of the apart- 
ment can be obtained. They are a 
luss in one respect, no doubt, but the 
games get on all the better for their 
absence. 

In another department of the place, 
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too, the ladies are not very popular. 
I mean the reading room. There are 
newspapers and magazines enough 
in this apartment for the reading of 
a small army; but no mere man 
was ever known to get the publica- 
tion he wanted, and when he wanted 
it. Perhaps it is unreasonable to 
expect the fulfilment of both these 
conditions when general accommo- 
dation has to be considered. But 
some persons are exacting to this 
extent, and make bitter complaints 
of the fair abonnées. Enter the room, 
for instance, any time between three 
o'clock and dinner time, when the 
London journals of the day are fresh 
and in demand ;—you are certain to 
see a dozen men fuming about like 
the animals at the Zoological Gar- 
dens during the mauvais qua:t 
@heure before feeding-time. Pro- 
minent among these, say, is Gram- 
pus, whom you are accustomed to 
meet at your club at about the same 
hour, grumbling, to be sure, but not 
for want of his literary refreshment. 
* Look here,’ he says, fiercely, when 
you ask him what’s the matter; ‘I 
have been waiting just three quarters 
of an hour by my watch to catch a 
sight of one of the London papers, 
and those two women have got them 
all, sir.” The two persons whom he 
calls by the opprobrious name of 
women are a couple of fair young 
things of some thirty summers, with 
legs and wings and pieces of the 
breast of birds in their hats, who 
are placidly perusing their broad 
sheets in apparent unconsciousness 
of causing anybody inconvenience. 
They are evidently going through 
their papers upon system. They 
have read the births, marriages, and 
deaths, to begin with. They have 
glanced at the leading articles and the 
telegrams. They have conned every 
word of their favourite Paris letter 
whose author goes everywhere, 
knows everybody, and enjoys with 
such happy carelessness the confi- 
dence of ambassadors and crowned 
heads. They have had a look at the 
sporting news, thoroughly mastered 
the minor paragraphs, and are now 
deep in the advertisements — not 
only the announcements relating to 
novelties, but those having refer- 
ence to such stereotyped matters 


as macassar oil and Mr. Bland’y 
dancing lessons, with the Misses 
Bland officiating as partners. They 
clearly intend to read until the first 
dinner-bell has sounded at their 
hotels. ‘ But” you suggest to Gram- 
pus, ‘ these ladies are monopolising 
only two of the papers; surely the 
others are about the room.’ ‘The 
suggestion drives him into depths 
of indignation. I suppress his ex- 
pletives, but his rejoinder winds up 
with, ‘ Yes, they are reading only 
two of the papers, but I tell you, 
sir, they are sitting upon the others !” 
So there is really some ground for 
Grampus’s ill temper, and you are 
not disinclined to agree with his 
subsequent reflection, that persons 
whom he calls women are not club- 
bably constituted. ‘By Jove, sir,’ 
he adds, ‘ when they have got votes, 
they’ll want to come in among us in 
Pall Mall, and when they do | know 
where the blackballing will be.’ It 
must be said, however, for the ma- 
jority of the interesting sex, that 
they usually content themselves 
with the ‘ Vie Parisienne,’ of mis- 
cellaneous dates, and odd voiumes 
of the ‘ Petit Journal Pour Rire’— 
with which improving publications 
they pass many blameless hours 
during the day on the adjacent 
terrace overlooking the sea and the 
bathing-machines. This is a plea- 
sant place at all times, and the pride 
and glory of the Etablissement. Here 
you meet Jadies who are a great deal 
too lovely to read, however they may 
be the cause of reading in others ; 
for I suspect they originate a great 
deal of the lighter fiction of the day 
by furnishing subjects for observing 
writers. Many, when they appear 
upon the terrace, have just come 
out of the sea, and when the sun 
has dried their hair and brightened 
their complexions, they look rather 
bewildering than otherwise. If you 
listen to gossiping people—that is to 
say to nearly everybody you meet— 
you will hear an entire little history 


connected with each. How their- 


birth, parentage, education, and for- 
tunes become known as they do is. 
a wonder to weak people like my- 
self; but I can only suppose that 
sea air assists the imagination. One 
young lady this season, whose only 
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obvious offences were a fair face, 
flowing hair, and a candid engaging 
manner, I found, according to a pre- 
valent report, to have run away from 
her husband and small family, and, 
according to another prevalent re- 
port, to have no husband at all, 
aving disposed of that incumbrance 
by a long course of ill-treatment, in 
which a course of strychnine, it was 
whispered, had some share. Which 
of these stories was most true it 
would be difficulty to say; for their 
subject, to the certain knowledge of 
her friends, never had a husband to 
run away from or tokill, could pass 
a@ competitive examination in re- 
spectability, and is simply engaged 
to the gentleman whose attentions 
to her were a cause of scandal. 
This is sad, and I am sorry for 
Boulogne that it should beso. But 
there are people about the place 
who, of course, justify speculative 
reflections. I do not here allude 
to men, who are usually easy enough 
to make out. When they happen 
to be damaged there is seldom much 
mystery concerning them. Their 
names alone are sufficient to recall 
the circumstances of some court- 
martial, or civil proceedings in which 
they may have come to grief. But 
the antecedents of the ladies are 
more doubtful; and when they 
travel about, alone or in pairs, and 
show signs of being extremely mar- 
riageable, they are of course talked 
about and not always kindly treated 
by the popular tongue. However, 
they seem to have a pleasant time 
of it, and are a decided acquisition 
to the livelier society of the place. 
For my part, I do not think there is 
more harm in these than is con- 
tained in the fact that they are 
most frequently widows, living upon 
pensions, and they would doubtless 
marry more frequéntly than they do 
but for the hard condition imposed 
by an ungrateful country, that 
pensions—service pensions, at any 
rate—invariably cease when the re- 
cipient changes her name. Bou- 
logne has a speciality for widows, 
and always had, and their number 
is further increased by those of the 
‘ grass’ description, who come prin- 
cipally from India. It is the com- 
bination of the two elements which 


gives the peculiar tone to the out- 
of-door society of the place; for ex- 
tremely marriageable young girls 
are of course to be met everywhere. 
And if the widows—of both classes 
—go about rather miscellaneously, 
they have at any rate the same 
excuse as that advanced by a late 
learned judge, who, when condoled 
with for having to take his turn at 
staying in London during the Long 
Vacation, replied, ‘ Well, it doesn’t 
matter tome—a man must be some- 
where.’ Sir Nicholas Tindal, who 
was, I think, the author of this phi- 
losophical remark, was contented, 
because he lived in his profession, 
and all places were much the same 
to him; but his dictum applies to a 
great many men and women about 
Europe, upon different grounds. 

It is at night that the Etablisse- 
ment is in its glory; for every even- 
ing, in addition to the whist, and the 
billiards, and all the other games, 
including the eternal Yop Jiol- 
lundaise, there is a ball. There has 
been a concert during the afternoon, 


‘when everybody has met, and when 


the time for the ball comes every- 
body meets again. This is a tritfe 
monotonous, perhaps, but most of 
the people are differently dressed, 
which is some kind of relief. Dress- 
ing, by-the-way, is de rigueur only 
on Fridays, upon the occasion of 
the great ball of the week; but 
many of the visitors, who are press- 
ing, as they say in legal proceedings, 
for immediate execution, and cannot 
afford to make an effect only once in 
seven days, kindly consent to come 
in full toilette every night—to the 
advantage of the entertainment, as 
may besupposed. On Wednesdays 
the great ball is relieved by what 
may be literally described as a little 
one. It is juvenile—up io ten 
o’clock at least, when the children 
are sent home, and the rest of the 
society, who have arrived at the 
more interesting period of life when 
they are old enough to know better, 
take possession of the floor for the 
next couple of hours. The young 
ball is one of the prettiest things 
you ever saw, exaggerating as it 
does to any extent the characteristics 
of juvenile parties in private life. 
The light fantastic Lilliputians are 
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of course dressed within half an 
inch of their lives, and they do 
their little flirting with an ardour 
which is derived doubtless from a 
sense of escape from domestic re- 
straint, and the feeling that they are 
on a tapis franc where they may 
disport themselves to their hearts’ 
content, or their hearts’ discontent 
as the case may be. ‘I suggest the 
alternative because the goings on 
of these young people are simply 
awful, and calculated to put a great 
many grown-up drawing-rooms to 
the blush. And here I make no 
reference to the infantine excesses 
in the way of romping or other un- 
ruliness. The most flagrant disor- 
der which ever scandalized gover- 
nesses or infuriated nurses would 
be a blessed relief from the horrible 
propriety of the proceedings. Every 
small girl is a little lady; every 
small boy is a little gentleman. 
They are men and women in minia- 
ture ; they assume grown-up airs and 
graces; their affectation is of the 
most matured kind ; they notonly flirt 
but they coquette; and they do both 
with the coldness and calculation of 
the most hardened people of the 
world. They not only get jealous 
—all children get that—but they 
play out their jealousy, inflict men- 
tal blows and stabs upon one an- 
other in remorseless spirit,and don’t 
seem to mind either, in the most ap- 
proved manner of society. The little 
wretches, too, affect languid airs, and 
to be taught by bitter experience that 
the sort of thing is a bore. A young 
monster in knickerbockers will tell 
his partner that the thing is getting 
slow and he shall go home. A young 
minx (I believe‘ minx’ is considered 
aterm of reproach among ladies) in 
the most limited of skirts and the 
most profuse of legs, will assure her 
neighbour that the parties have 
fallen off and she doesn’t think she 
shall come to them again. One says 
that the music is bad—which it 
certainly is not—and another that 
there are too many polkas on the 
card—which is an unfounded charge 
also, at any rate as far as the French 
taste is concerned, and even in Eng- 
land the long-neglected dance is un- 
dergoing a process of revival. But 
I need not follow the failings of 


these little people. What our grand- 
mothers and great- dmothers— 
who are always held up as models 
of decorum and domestic virtues— 
would say of them I am afraid to 
think. I think they would do some- 
thing more than echo the opinion of 
a British matron, expressed in my 
hearing the other night, that these 
precocious votaries of fashion ought 
to be all whipped and sent to bed. 
But the proceeding would seem 
nothing less than scandalous in the 
case of such boys and such girls 
—you would as soon think of whip- 
ping Sir Charles Grandison or an 
Austrian archduchess. And these 
boys and these girls are, as far as 
the majority are concerned, not 
French but English to the back- 
bone. The French, to be sure, have 
a great deal to do in showing them 
the way they should go. There isa 
little weekly publication called ‘La 
Saison, —an ‘organ’ of the Eta- 
blissement— which contained a 
‘leading article,’ the other day, 
pointing out the advantages of 
having your children taught danc- 
ing by a professor attached to the 
place. In addition to the improve- 
ment in deportment derived from 
his lessons, the writer assures us 
that the young gentlemen and ladies 
gain greatly in confidence, and in all 
those little arts of society which can 
be learned only in drawing-rooms. 
Among these he especially men- 
tions the art of saying agreeable 
nothings in a great many words— 
scattering, in fact, the small change 
of society without any necessity for 
having a balance at your banker's. 
He teaches all these things, it seems, 
and a great deal more; and no 
spectator of the juvenile balls can 
doubt that he has wonderfully apt 
pupils. 

The bathing at Bonlogne is not 
considered so good as at some 
places on the English coast, and is 
not without danger at certain times 
of the tide; but there is a Humane 
Society which provides surveillants, 
some of whom attend in boats to 
warn the bathers when they are not 
in safety. You are invited, too, by 
the printed announcements in the 
machines, to consult these officials 
before going into the water as to 
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the most eligible places, but I never 
heard of any persons taking this 
precaution. ‘The society’s men, how- 
ever, are very assiduous in calling to 
you when they think you are going 
out too far, and I suppose they 
would take equal trouble to rescue 
you when you happened to be drown- 
ing; but the latter supposition is 
doubted by persuns claiming parti- 
cular experience; and there was an 
occasion of a wreck not long since, 
when these officials were said to have 
consulted their own safety to an 
extent inappropriate to their call- 
ing. The English translation, by 
the way, of the society’s announce- 
ment already referred to is rather 
whimsically expressed. The sur- 
veillants, we are told,are forbidden 
to receive any ‘ gratification’ from 
the bathers, which is hard upon 
them considering the humorous 
antics they are obliged to witness. 
The coachmen who drive you into 
the sea are also prohibited from 
receiving any ‘retribution’ for their 
pains; and as the said coachmen 
keep you waiting an unconscionably 
long time, and after depositing you 
high and dry assail you with start- 
ling thumps upon the side of the 
machine to enforce their inevitable 
appeal for ‘bakhsheesh,’ this rule 
seews rather hard upon the bathers. 
For the rest it may be mentioned that 
the ingevious translator talks about 
the danger being greatest when the 
sea is ‘ruff.’ ‘Lhe bathing, it may 
be here observed, is conducted with 
that combined attention to decorum 
and ornament which is observed at 
all French watering-places. A very 
slight garment is required on the 
part of gentlemen bathing alone; 
those who bathe with ladies must 
wear a little more; and the ladies 
themselves affect such pretty cos- 
tumes as a general rule that they 
need not—and to all appearances 
don’t—mind who sees them. The 
local ideas upon tie latter point 
were illustrated the other morning 
by one of the machine men, who 
told me that it was very early to go 
into the sea then, it being only half- 
past seven o'clock. I had better, 
he added, wait until one, when there 
would be beaucoup du monde. 

There is very little organized 
amusement in Boulogne beyond the 


Etablissement; and as this belongs 
to the municipality, the latter, I 
suppose, is not very anxious to en- 
courage rival attractions. Otherwise 
there would surely be cafés chant- 
ants, and other recreations of the 
kind, which experience proves to be 
as congenial to the English as to 
the French. The theatre, however, 
is an institution which our neigh- 
bours are not likely to dispense 
with. Of course there is one in 
Boulogne. It is of va: ying fortunes, 
but generally achieves a moderate 
success. For the last couple of 
years or more it has been devoted 
to opera—of a light and Uffenbachy 
character, suited to the calibre of 
the company, which is not quite 
equal to efforts on a grand scale. 
Last year it presented us with the 
‘Grande Duchesse, among other 
attractions, very satisfactorily ren- 
dered ; this year we have had the 
* Domino Noir,’ and other pieces of 
the same class, with an attempt at 
Gounod’s ‘ Faust.’ Our countrymen 
do not take to the class of perform- 
ance quite so readily as they would 


to the general drama; and they are 
not quite so much in the majority 
here as they are at most public 


places in Boulogne. The manage- 
ment look to the English as a consi- 
derable source of support, and show 
no signs of being disappointed ; but 
the British visitors incline more 
readily to out-of-door eutertainments 
—in the true spirit of people upon 
their travels; and hence it is that 
they appear in such force at the 
balls provided on Mondays at the 
Tintillerie Gardens—bails given by 
the benevolent society of the town, 
in a truespirit of French generosity 
—and intended mainly for the 
humbler classes of French, but at 
which our countrymen are exten- 
sively represented in the capacity 
of lookers-on. Here they have the 
opportunity of seemmg the waiters 
who have served them at dinner 
figuring in the dance, and the young 
ladies who superiutend the washing 
of their clothes assisting at the same 
amusement. The English visitors 
must be greatly in the way at such 
a place, but can partake with pro- 
priety of one comwon attraction— 
the fireworks with which the enter- 
tainments conclude. 
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The Emperor’s féte and the fétes 
in honour of our Lady of Boulogne 
occur in the height of the English 
season. The pilgrimages, which 
are made in procession, give the 
streets a very animated appearance 
during the latter half of August; 
and any person who should say that 
during that time he had not revelled 
in girls, white muslin, and flowers, 
to his eyes’ content, must indeed be 
difficult to satisfy. 

There are certain amusements in 
Boulogne which are not dependent 
upon special provision, but arise 
out of the regular course of things. 
Foremost among these—as at cer- 
tain places on our own coast—is that 
of seeing the steamers out andin. I 
am not quite sure that this is not 
a greater attraction to some people 
than is afforded by the Etablisse- 
ment itself. There are some, of 
course, who go to speed the parting, 
or welcome the coming guest, as 
the case may be; but the majority 
attend upon these occasions in a 
spirit of sheer curiosity—-a morbid 
craving to know who is going away, 
or, still worse, the depraved appe- 
tite already alluded to, for the 
spectacle of suffering presented by 
the new arrivals. lor whatever 
the state of the sea, there are 
always some among the latter 
who are the worse for it—who cling 
to a basin as a chronic appurte- 
nance while afloat, and would be 
overcome by a painted ship upon a 
painted ocean, if they had an idea 
that either were real. These in- 
fatuated sight-seers do not, as a rule, 
include the everybody of Boulogne. 
The habitués form a class of them- 
selves, and may be considered as so 
many mental dram-drinkers or 
opium-eaters, who, given up to the 
baneful practice, find ,themselves 
unable to overcome it. Now and 
then one of the number, who has 
gone on board a crossward-bound 
boat, and lingered a little too Jong, 
gets taken over to Folkestone, The 
involuntary voyage is inconvenient 
in any case, but more especially to 
one who has sought ‘the land of 
the free’ for proverbial reasons, and 
is not in a position, therefore, to 
enjoy the protection of the British 
flag. Occasionally, however, when 
a lengthened sojourn upon foreign 


soil has robbed it of its original re- 
commendation, instances have boen 
known of such a mistake being met 
half way, and turned to protitable 
account. England, with all ber 
faults, is found welcome when an 
alien land has proved ungrateful. 
Inadvertences of this kind, how- 
ever, are usually transacted at night, 
and by the London boat. 

The least welcome comers by the 
boats of any kind, are the English 
excursionists. They swarm on 
Sundays and Mondays during the 
season, to the great scandal of the 
resident visitors, who, I suspect, 
would cheerfully enter into arrange- 
ments with the French government 
for disposing of them in the most 
eruel manner ever conceived by 
despot. And it must be confessed 
that these holiday Britons are 
nothing less than nuisances. They 
are not uniformly sober when they 
arrive, and their condition has at 
least not improved when they de- 
part. What becomes of them dur- 
ing the greater part of their stay, 
nobody knows. There must be 
special haunts provided for them ; 
for, after a fitful appearance in the 
port, and in the principal thorough- 
fares, during which time their 
tendency seems to be to buy brandy 
and grapes, they disappear unti) 
a little before the departure of their 
boat, when they again swarm abont, 
and do their best to confirm the 
unfavourable impression formed of 
them on landing. Some among 
them doubtless are more correct in 
their deportment; but unfortunately 
for the reputation of these weekly 
expeditions, the exceptions to the 
rule are not recognised as excur- 
sionists. It is right to mention this 
fact, and, of course, the tourists 
who do not abuse the privilege of 
refreshing themselves economically 
upon foreign soil, who do not ‘ chaff’ 
the natives, and who do not make 
ludicrous demonstrations of their 
inability to speak French, are not 
included in my remarks. 

I have said that nobody knows 
what becomes of our chance country- 
men daring a considerable portion 
of their stay. I suspect, however, 
that they are taken to some of the 
English drinking-places, which ae 
among the least lovely attractions 
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of Boulogne. I have not had the 
curiosity to gain personal experi- 
ence of these hostelries in the 
present day; but it may be sup- 
posed that they have the same 
«baracteristics as of old; and a 
few years ago there were several 
which the student of manners 
would find well worth a visit. The 
priocipal of these was kept by a 
retired steward and stewardess, 
whilome of the General Steam Navi- 
gation Company’s service, who, of 
<ourse, made their new abode as 
youch like their old one as possible. 
The bar was in appearance a com- 
pound of a cabin and a cupboard, 
where bottles were mixed up with 
brushes, and kept steady upon their 
shelves by means of ledges, while 
napkins, in evident commission, 
were thrust into every vacant space. 
The parlour was long in proportion 
to its width, furnished with narrow 
tables, with a continuous sofa fixed 
to the wall, from which you in- 
stinctively rose with caution, expect- 
ing to knock your head against an 
upper berth. The host had that 
nautico -commercial appearance 
which belongs to his class, from 
pursers downwards: he'wore a round 
jacket, and was clean shaven except 
as to a tuft upon his chin; he might 
have been mistaken for an American, 
as nautico-commercial-looking peo- 
ple generally may. The hostess was 
a stewardess still; she could never 
be mistaken for anything else. That 
fatigued look of hers belonged un- 
mistakably to ship-board. Weari- 
ness, indeed, seemed her normal con- 
dition, and I fancy that her sleep 
tired her quite as much as any exer- 
tion she underwent while awake. She 
appeared to half pity, half despise, 
the guests, and handed them their 
refreshments as if she hoped they 
might do them good, but did not 
see much chance for them. Her 
eonnection, being principally nauti- 
cal, understood her, so that no 
harm was done; and her husband 
was as good-tempered as people 
connected with ships usually are 
when they are not responsible for 
anything the elements may choose 
to do. He prided himself upon 
his foreign liquors, and flatterei 
himself that there was not a man 
in Boulogne who could give you 


a better glass of cognac or scheidam. 
Very different from this was 
another house not far off. There 
the host and hostess were of,the 
Jand, and nothing but the land. 
They had never crossed the sea 
until they came to Boulogne, and 
nobody could tell what had induced 
them even to ,make the excursion; 
the surmise, however, being that 
the motive had something to do 
with the breakdown of a business 
at home. Their house, and every- 
thing belonging to it, was British to 
any extent. The landlord thanked 
his blessed stars that though he had 
been twenty years in the country, 
he did not know a word of the con- 
founded lingo. His wife knew a 
dozen words, I dare say. His 
daughter was the only one of the 
family who had profited in this 
respect by residence in France. In- 
deed, she would playfully declare 
herself a native of the country, 
where, indeed, she was born; but 
her father aiways dissipated the idea 
by quoting the well-known parallel 
about the stableand the horse. At 
this hostelry there was a British bar, 
where British refreshments were 
served out in British style—pewter 
pots, and little measures of the same 
metal for spirits included; there 
was a British coffee-room, conducted 
upon the British Jucus a non lucendo 
principle of not supplying coffee, 
and constituted with thoroughly 
British regard to the discomfort of 
its patrons, who included a con- 
siderable proportion of British 
drunkards, as you may suppose. 
They were a strange set—the 
habitués of that room. There were 
a proportion of gentlemen among 
them; but a long course of sporting, 
and not being able to pay, had so 
changed their original appearance 
and habits, as to leave less distinc- 
tion than could be desired between 
them and the common people—the 
latter indeed being by far the more 
respectable of the two classes. But 
the saddest specimen among them 
all was not only a gentleman, but 
a scholar. He was a ‘ professor '— 
that is to say, he taught English 
and German to anybody who would 
learn it, and would have taught 
Latin and Greek, but the grown 
men of the town did not want those 
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languages, and the professor was not 
exactly the man to whom they would 
send their children. So this gentle- 
man and scholar attended to his 
pupils just sufficiently to enable 
him to hold together in some mys- 
terious lodging, and pay his tavern 
score after his work was done. He 
was of remarkably handsome and 
intelligent appearance, but disguised 
in most ways, and more particularly 
in a proverbial way associated with 
refreshment, towards the end of the 
evening. He was not one of those 
spurious persons, of whom it is said 
that they can be gentlemen when 
they choose to be so. He was 
always so without choosing, and was 
curiously ili-assorted to the com- 
pany he most affected. I doubt if 
there was one amongst them who 
understood half he said, with the ex- 
ception of a cashiered officer, who 
sometimes capped his quotations, 
and always inclined more towards 
him than any of the rest. The 
general conversation of the room, 
I should here observe, was not like 
that of the rival house. You never 
heard anything about the wind and 
the weather, which were the usual 
starting-points at the nautical place ; 
the talk was all of home, and not 
the best phases of home society by 
any means, the common ground of 
the talkers being that kind of life in 
London which is represented by 
* Bell’s.’ 

There are stranger places than 
the taverns I have mentioned in 
most towns ; and it would be strange 
indeed if there were no haunts of 
the kind in Boulogne. Here, as 
elsewhere, one-half of the world 
knows very little of the habits of 
the other half. Paris itself is 
fall of quiet families, who are as 
far removed from the floating popu- 
lation of travellers as if they were 
at Timbuctoo—dignitaries of do- 
mesticity who hold restaurants to 
be wrong and cafés horrible, and 
recognise theatres only in connexion 
with the highest art. In Boulogne, 
as I have hinted, the British settle- 
ment includes persons who decline 
having anything to do with the 
amusements even of the best class 
of visitors; who may go to the 
hotels to see special friends, but 
regard the society of the Etablisse- 


ment as a great deal too promiscuous. 
Among the British, as among the 
French, i y a fagots et fagots. But 
it must be said, for the outward 
manners of the place, that they are 
decorous in the highest degree. 
The streets, which know no dis- 
orderly passengers at any time, are 
deserted by eleven at night; the 
latest places where people stay are 
the two English clubs, and these 
carry quietness to an extent un- 
known to clubs elsewhere. For the 
order prevailing in the town we 
are of course indebted to the French 
authorities, and France generally 
is a proverbial pattern to England 
in this respect. But the influence 
of the British visitors has had one 
effect which is very uncommon 
among our neighbours. On Sun- 
days, at least, two-thirds of the 
shops are closed, and an air per- 
vades the place which is at least 
suggestive of rest. The French 
make holiday, I suppose, but there 
is no demonstration of festivity in 
the town, and the day is decidedly 
more quiet than the other days in 
the week. To be sure, there is a 
concert at the Etablissement in the 
afternoon, and a performance at the 
theatre at night; but the French 
will be French, especially in their 
own country ; and if the English to 
some extent assist at these amuse- 
ments, it is doubtless upon the 
principle of my frierd who got wet 
through in the Rue Napoléon—that 
of doing in France as the French 
do. There is a little dancing, too, 
at the Etablissement on Sunday 
evenings, and some of the English 
help even at that; but the latter 
are in a decided minority, and I 
have no doubt are properly looked 
down upon by their more orthodox 
friends. For the rest, it must be 
said for the British, that they do 
everything they moderately can to 
make the Sabbath respected among 
their neighbours. The gentlemen 
put on chimneypot hats instead of 
the deer-stalkers or wide-awakes, 
which they have deemed sufficient 
homage to the week, and the ladies 
wear, more rich, perhaps, but cer- 
tainly less eccentric costumes than 
is their every-day habit. The latter 
change is the more remarkable, as 
costumes of a fancy character have 
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been a marked feature of Boulogne 
society for the last season or two. 
The tendency of the walking-dress 
is to become as much like a bathing- 
dress as possible, while the ten- 
dency of the bathing-dress is to 
meet the walking-dress half way. 
One of these days, perhaps, we shall 
find that the two costumes can be 
worn in common; and it need 
scarcely be remarked that this is a 
consummation devoutly to be wished 
for by the head of families who have 
to pay for both. At the English 


chapels on Sundays the effect of 
the female toilettes is perhaps a 
little too suggestive of the Etablisse- 
ment; but there are modifications 


observed as to some details. Thus, 
some ladies who wear hats every- 
where else, make a point of wearing 
bonnets at church. You may ob- 
serve the same difference in London. 
I suppose a bonnet is less worldly 
than a hat, though it is difficult to 
see why. 

Pending a solution of this im- 
portant problem, I will conclude 
my sketch of the British settlement 
at Boulogne. The French are of 
course a matter of detail in the 
place, and may be left to be dealt 
with by such future travellers as 
may find anything new to say about 
them. 

Sipney L. BLANCHARD. 


THE GRANVILLE BALL. 


WENT to Ramsgate lately ; not 
To walk upon the pier. 
I saw a vulgar little boy ; 
Said I, * My Ind, look here— 
Go call a fly.” Some two or three 
Such vehicles were near. 
That gamin did as he was bid. He hailed, with shrill ‘ Ahoy,’ 
A four-wheeled trap, and touched his cap, although a vulgar boy. 


The flyman drove his gallant screw 
Along the road that well he knew, 
And all should know as well. 
It was a raw and murky night 
Through which he steered his course aright, 
Up to the summit of the height 
Where stands the new hotel. 
And, having paid the man his fare, 
I straight engaged a bed-room there. 


And in that room I did array 

Myself in garments rich and gay, 

For which may I have cash to pay 
When Morris sends the bill! 

(As, from acquaintance I have made 

With other artists in his trade, 

I'm rather more than half afraid, 
He, some fine morning, will.) 


But while, in that apartment high, 
Madly I struggled with my tie, 
And got it more and more awry, 
Sounded the third quadrille. 
The music of the Sappers’ band 
Did not assist my trembling hand. 


Ah, well! The time has come and gone : 
The vision fades that brightly shone ; 
And from the cloud of beauty bright 
One form remains, ‘a part of sight,’ 
As Byron says, you know. 
He did not waltz, that lordly bard, 
Or he, perchance, had trodden hard 
(Prophetically off his guard) 

On Mrs Beecher’s toe. 
But uo relation this, at all, 
Has to the Pugin-Granville Ball. 
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What need that I should tell you more 
Of dances danced beyond the Nore? 
What need that I should tell you less 
Than lies in that one word, * Success ?” 
And yet, I'd some thought, I may freely confess— 
If, instead of a page 
To enlighten the age, 
I were granted a chapter my views to express— 
Of mentioning other adornments than dress. 
Go, look! ere you carelessly sneer or deride : 
’Tis only a ball-room, and by the sea-side. 
The cockneys repair, 
For the health of the air, 
To Ramsgate, and miss their amusements when there. 
Henceforward, no loss of the kind they sustain, 
But a lesson in taste they may count as a gain. 
* . - * 


We danced until four, and (don't name it in Gath) 
We smoked until seven, like fury. 
And the rising young barrister rose before eight— 
Without going to bed—and to town he went straight 
As the railway could take him, for cases won't wait ; 
‘Though he went into court rather more of a mind, 
I fancy, for taking a Turkish bath 
Than addressing a British jury. 





HEADS 


NHE ‘ heads’ in the Illustration 
are not ‘heads of society,’ in 
the sense of being leaders in rank or 
fashion. They do not represent 
that distinguished Upper Five Hun- 
dred who may be considered the 
officers to the rank and file of the 
Upper Ten Thousand. They are 
rather types of the many classes of 
society that exist in this metropolis 
—of different ‘circles, some more, 
some less, associated, and others not 
associated at all. 

Of these circles what an endless 
variety go to make up society, in the 
broad sense of the term! You can- 
not take up a newspaper without 
seeing them referred to as so many 
little worlds :— 

‘It is whispered in fashionable 
circles-——’ 

‘A rumour is current in legal 
circles-——’ 

‘The present subject of conversa- 
tion in military circles ’ 

‘ A question much affecting naval 
circles 4 

‘ A case of great interest in medi- 
cal circles F 

‘ A report is prevalent in theatri- 
cal circles F 

‘ There has been some excilement 
in sporting circles—~’ 


OF 


SOCIETY. 


‘ There is considerable discussion 
in artistic circles -——’ 

These are all stock phrases. And 
in addition we hear continually of 
‘financial circles,’ and ‘ commercial 
circles,’ of ‘ serious circles,’ and even 
‘comic circles,’ when they happen 
to be agitated by questions affecting 
their opinions or tastes. ‘Circles 
likely to be well informed’ are con- 
tinually appealed to, and ‘ circles 
likely to be mis-informed,’ though 
never seriously invoked, have no 
doubt many representatives. Then 
there are other circles which do not 
generally meet with recognition, but 
which exist for all that. We should 
bo somewhat scandalized to see an 
announcement in the journals that 
‘ swindling circles’ had been thrown 
into a painful state of excitement by 
a new development of the detective 
art, or that ‘ burglarious circles’ 
were pervaded ‘by considerable ap- 
prehension in consequence of the in- 
vention of a new alarum which was 
likely to come into general use. 
But there are veritable circles of the 
kind, doubtless, where such subjects 
have an engrossing interest, and 
where matters of mere national or 
social import are deemed unworthy 
of notice. In all purely professional 
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society, indeed, politics meet with 
but little attention. Lawyers in 
good practice—unless they have an 
eye to Parliament and public life— 
seldom trouble themselves much 
about such matters. Medical men 
even more rarely avow litical 
ppinions, unless ‘ standing’ for some 
office in which party considerations 
are concerned. Artists and actors 
have usually the vaguest notions of 
public affairs. It is not, therefore, 
to be supposed that persons who 

war with society, and who 
ben. the violation of the law a pro- 
fession, will care much to learn that 
her Majesty’s ministers have suc- 
cessfully vindicated the national 
honour, or that they have been 
doing something to ameliorate the 
condition of the honest and respect- 
able portion of the public. 

These considerations, however, 
carry us somewhat beyond the 
bounds of our subject—the sketch 
on the opposite page—in which the 
artist has not descended to the 
lower depths referred to. The 
‘heads of society’ which he has so 
well portrayed, our readers need 
not be afraid to meet. The greater 
number may be safely encountered 
at dinner-tables and in drawing- 
rooms, and none need give cause for 
apprehension out of doors, even on 
a dark night. Here we have very 
fair types of many ‘respectable’ 
people. A few years ago we should 
not have been so sure of the fact; 
for the last decade has made such 
changes in the outward appearance 
of Britons of both sexes, that their 
very mothers would scarcely know 
them again, if they did not happen 
to be previously informed. In the 
men the difference is more particu- 
larly marked. In the year of gruce 
1853, that gentleman near the left- 
hand upper corner of the plate, 
bearded and moustached, and wear- 
ing a ‘ Melton’ hat, would have been 
taken for a foreigner probably, and 
a swindler certainly. He would 
scarcely get beyond the door-mat in 
a respectable house, and if he did 
manage to intrigue his way into the 
dining-room, a sharp eye would be 
kept upon the spoons. Look, too, at 
the gentleman in the travelling cap 
and neat beard and moustache, a 
VOL, XVII—NO. XCVII. 
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little below to the right. Would 
any prudent person in those days 
have had anything to do with such 
@ man in connexion with a pack of 
cards? or anything to do with him 
at all, unless under compulsion? 
Even that cheerful-looking gentle- 
man still further below and nearer 
the centre would have been noted as 
having too much whisker to be 
strictly honest, while the moustache 
would have condemned him in the 
eyes of all right-minded persons. 
As for the men with beards utterly 
uncontrolled—of which there are 
several specimens in the plate, and 
who have so many representatives 
in London society— they would 
have been considered as so many 
models for artists, or maniacs, or 
ruffians on their own account. 
When the ‘moustache movement’ 
was first suggested, the ‘ Times’ de- 
clared that the appendage in ques- 
tion belonged to only two classes of 
men—the guard and the black- 
guard, and prophesied that it would 
never be tolerated in English so- 
ciety. Even so great an authority as 
the ‘ Times’ cannot be always right, 
and that it was wrong in this case 
is apparent to the naked eye. In 
1870 the ‘heads’ we have noted 
belong to the most ordinary speci- 
mens of our countrymen whom we 
encounter in the streets and the 
parks, in steamboats and railway 
carriages, in private houses and in 
public assemblies. The most bri- 
gand-like among them may apper- 
tain to persons pursuing such serious 
pursuits as banking and stock- 
broking—for even City men, though 
late to yield, have caught the infec- 
tion and are almost as: deeply 
marked with it as any other class. 
And it is not impossible that one of 
the most flagrant beards in the col- 
lection may belong toa clergyman 
of the Church of England. Such 
things have been of late, and are so 
still, we believe; and we have never 
heard that even the bishop whose 
hirsute appendages were made a 
public topic a few years ago, has 
ever condescended to shave. Bar- 
risters have been long since aban- 
doned to the new fashion; and al- 
though the leading men of the 
profession still set their faces against 
F 
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it, and beards and briefs are not 
considered to be frequently asso- 
ciated, it is justifiable, at any rate, in 
the case of those who are members 
of Volunteer Corps, and who have a 
military as well as a legal character 
to support. 

Our artist—confining his atten- 
tion to ‘heads’—has not brought 
to notice many changes which have 
presented themselves of late years 
in the outward man of ; Britons. 
But the most marked of all comes 
within his scope. Where are the 
‘stocks’ of other days? A few spe- 
cimens may still be found; but we 
are for the most part a bare-necked 
nation; and the Englishman who, 
a few years ago, made it a matter of 
stern principle to wear his collar 
standing so high and so inflexibly as 
to endanger his ears, now actually 
turns it down! It is not so long 
ago that Lord Byron suffered social 
martyrdom for indulging in this 
easy fashion—for many were of opi- 
nion that it was the collar rather 
than the character which made the 
noble poet so obnoxious to English 
society. It is certain, indeed, that 
some of his contemporaries deserved 
greater condemnation than his un- 
fortunate lordship, and if they did 
not incur it, it must have been 
because they bore irreproachable 
collars, and did not give outward 
offence. The present generation is 
happily exempt from this kind of 
control, and may go about with no 
cravat to speak of, and collars 
which concern nobody but the 
wearer. It is a great reform, and 
has made everybody so comfortable 
that the nation has ceased to care 
for any other. Who shall say how 
much we owe to the freedom given 
to our necks, the absence of po- 
litical agitation in these latter days? 
The Crimean war, to which these 
changes are admittedly due, may 


have accomplished greater ends 
than it is customary to suppose. 
And now let us look at the ladies. 
They are at least as much changed 
as the men. As in our sketch the 
peg-tops are concealed im the one 
case, so is the erinoline in the other. 
But the ‘heads’ even are “—— 


alligator bonnet or the turban hat? 
At that period bonnets were nothing 
more than caps, and hats of the 
varieties then known were generally 
reserved for riding. As for the 
style of the coifure, it was then 
quite uniform, and any deviation 
was considered in bad taste. Now 
its name is legion, and ladies wear 
their hair exactly as it pleases them 
—with due regard to the pleasing 
of other people, of course. 

We say nothing of the Highway- 
men hats, of the Robespierre cra- 
vats, of the walking-sticks, which 
are finding favour with ladies. The 
first are general already, and the 
second are not noticed as very par- 
ticular. The third, we fancy, are 
not likely to hold their ground ex- 
cept among very reckless young 
ladies, at very wild watering places. 
We note the existence of these inno- 
vations only to mark the complete 
metamorphosis that our country- 
women, as well as men, have under- 
gone. That a great many of the 
changes are for the better, is gene- 
rally admitted in the one case as the 
other. But several questions in- 
volved in that of the ladies present 
such astounding difficulties, that we 
will not venture to grapple with 
them. We therefore respectfully 
but firmly decline to draw a moral 
in this matter, or to hazard a deduc- 
tion of any greater profundity than 
the remark that we live in sensation 
times. 
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WHO WROTE ROBINSON CRUSOE? 


ANIEL DEFOE, of course; 
the title-page says so, and 
ought to be believed. True; but 
it is nevertheless a curious fact 
that some persons have believed 
otherwise. There was no author 
originally named on the title-page, 
when the work first made its ap- 
pearance a century and a half ago, 
save the far-fi Crusoe himself ; 
and other circumstances led to a 
division of opinion upon the sub- 
ject. It is, however, satisfactory to 
know that the evidence in support 
of the popular opinion is far 
stronger than that in the opposite 
direction. We say ‘ satisfactory;’ 
seeing that it is not pleasant to 
have one’s favourite idols knocked 
down (as Dick Whittington’s cat 
has recently been), unless for the 
very strongest reasons. The con- 
nection between the names of Alex- 
ander Selkirk, Robinson Crusoe, and 
Daniel Defoe is so remarkable, that 
something must be known about the 
first before the relation between the 
second and the third can be under- 
stood; for the triad consists of a 
myth between two realities. 
Alexander Selkirk, a Fifeshire 
man bred up to the sea, started off 
about the beginning of the last 
century on a voyage to America, 
half commercial and half piratical, 
in a way much in fashion in those 
days. Oaptain Stradling, com- 
mander of the ship, having taken 
some offence against Selkirk, put 
him on shore on the uninhabited 
island of Juan Fernandez, with one 
day's food, a sea-chest, clothes, 
bedding, a little tobacco, a few 
books and nautical instruments, 
some powder and ball, a gun, knife, 
axe, and a kettle or boiler. Thus 
was the lonely Scot, on a September 
day in 1704, left to shift for him- 
self, on an island about eighteen 
miles long by six broad, and at 
least four hundred miles distant 
from the nearest mainland (the 
Pacific coast of South America). 
When he recovered from the first 
feeling of dismay and despondency, 
he set to work and built two huts 
of pimento wood, one as a dining 


and bed room, the other as a 
kitchen ; he roofed them with long 
grass, and by degrees gave them 
a warm lining of goat-skins. Strips 
of the same kind of wood supplied 
him with fire and light, burning 
very clear, and emitting an agree- 
able, fragrant odour. His chief 
food was boiled goats’ flesh and 
crawfish, seasoned with pimento 
fruit, but sadly in need of a little 
salt, of which he had none save the 
brackish bitter salt of sea-water. 
When his clothes were worn out he 
made goat-skin garments, using a 
nail for a needle and narrow strips 
of bark or skin for thread. As 
for shoes, he soon learned to do 
without them altogether. Many 
cats and goats were found on the 
island; the former helped to scare 
away the rats, which at first were 
very troublesome; while the goats 
served him as playfellows and as 
a supply of food. While his am- 
munition lasted he shot down the 
goats; when it was exhausted he 
caught them by running; and so 
expert did he become that he could 
run down any of them. Once he 
fell over a precipice while thus 
engaged, and only escaped destruc- 
tion by falling on the animal on the 
beach below. During his stay on 
the island he appropriated five 
hundred goats to food and clothing, 
and set free another five hundred 
after marking them on the ears. 
(Thirty years afterwards, when An- 
son's crew landed on the island, the 
first goat they shot was one of those 
which Selkirk had thus marked.) 
When his knife was worn out he 
forged others from old iron hoops. 
Thus did the lonely man pass four 
years and four months; when, in 
February, 1709, he was rescued by 
a vessel commanded by Captain 
Woodes Rogers. Although he had 
some difficulty in returning to the 
use of speech, and in reconciling 
himself to the ship's provisions and 
usages, he gradually became fitted 
to act as mate to the ship, in which 
he came to England in 1711. 

Such was the true story of Alex- 
ander Selkirk, in which, it will be - 
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seen, there were no Indians and no 
man Friday, The story became 
incorporated in an .account of 
Rogers’s voyage. Sir Richard Steele 
drew public attention to the matter 
in No. 26 of the ‘Englishman’ 
(Dec. 1st, 1713). He said: ‘I had 
the pleasure frequently to converse 
with the man soon after his arrival 
in England in the year 1711. It 
was a matter of great curiosity to 
hear him, as he is a man of good sense, 
give an account, &., &c. After 
presenting the outline of the nar- 
rative, Steele adds: ‘ Even if I had 
not been led into his character and 
story, I could have discovered that 
he had been much separated from 
company, by his aspect and ges- 
ture; there was a strong but 
cheerful seriousness in his manner, 
and a certain disregard to the ordi- 
nary things about him, as if he had 
been sunk in thought.’ Another 


form in which the account appeared 
was under the title of ‘ Providence 
Displayed ; or, a Surprising Account 
of Mr. Alexander Selkirk, Master 
of a Merchantman called the Cinque 


Ports,’ &e. 

In 1711, then, Selkirk came to 
England; in 1712 and 1713 ac- 
counts of his adventures were pub- 
lished. And now we come to the 
second name in the before-men- 
tioned triad. In the spring of 1719 
a new book appeared with a very 
long title:—‘ The Life and Strange 
Surprising Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, of York, Mariner, who 
lived Eight and Twenty Years all 
alone on an uninhabited Island on 
the Coast of America, near the 
Mouth of the Great River of Oroo- 
noque; having been cast on Shore 
by Shipwreck, when all the Men 
perished but himself. With an 
Account how he was at last 
strangely delivered by Pyrates. 
Written by Himself. The work 
created a prodigious sensation; four 
editions were sold in four months. 
The Preface was written as if an 
editor had simply arranged a Nar- 
rative prepared by Robinson Crusoe 
himself. In the autumn of the 
same year appeared a Sequel, with 
the title, ‘The Further Adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe: Being the 
Second and Last Part of his Life, 


and of the Strange Surprising Ac- 
count,of his Travels round other 
Parts of the Globe. Written by 
Himself. To which is added a Map- 
of the World, in which is delineated 
the Voyages of Robinson Crusoe.’ 
Incited evidently by the profitable 
and continuous sale, those con- 
cerned in the matter published in 
1720 another Sequel, ‘Serious Re- 
flexions during the Life of Robinson 
Crusoe, with his Vision of the An- 
gelic World. But this was a 
failure; the public, enamoured of 
his Adventures, cared little for his 
‘ Reflexions.’ 

The wonderful success of Robin- 
son Crusoe (the first part, which is 
the Robinson Crusoe of scores of 
editions) was mainly due to a belief 
in its thorough truthfulness. Its 
probabilities and improbabilities 
were alike so masterly rendered as 
to stamp upon it an impress of verity. 
The public did not at first associate 
the book in any way with Daniel 
Defoe; but this was speedily done 
by other literary men of the day; 
one of whom, Charles Gildes, pub- 
lished in the autumn of 1719 ‘ The 
Life and Strange Surprising Ad- 
ventures of Mr. D. de F., of Lon- 
don, who lived above Fifty Years 
by himself in the Kingdom of North 
and South Britain. The various 
Shapes he has Appear’d in, and the 
Discoveries he bas made for the 
benefit of his Country. In a Dia- 
logue between him and his Man 
Friday. With Remarks Serious and 
Comical upon the Life of Crusoe.’ 
It was a poor affair, just sufficient 
to show that Defoe was believed to- 
be the real Crusoe, and to point 
him out as a target for his many 
enemies (Defoe was always in hot 
water as a pampbleteer and poli- 
tical writer) to shoot at. 

A question arose soon afterwards, 
and has been raised many times 
since, whether Defoe really owed 
anything to SeJkirk’s story; and if 
any, how much? What arrange- 
ment he made with his publisher is. 
not known, but both of them evi- 
dently wished the story of Robinson 
Crusoe to be taken as mainly (if not 
wholly) true. No sooner had the 
first volume (the Crusoe) appeared 
than numerous abridgments were 
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unfairly published. In the Preface 
to the Second Volume Defoe com- 
plained of this, saying: ‘ The injury 
these men do the proprietor of this 
work is a practice all honest 
men abhor; and he believes he may 
challenge them to show the differ- 
ence between that and robbery on 
the highway, or breaking open a 
house. He pointed out that the 
«bridging had been mainly effected 
by leaving out the moral reflexions, 
and added: ‘ By this they leave the 
work naked of its brightest orna- 
ments. And if they would, at the 
same time, pretend that the Author 
had supplied the story out of his 
invention, they take from it the im- 
provement which alone recom- 
mends that invention to wise and 
good men.’ 

That the author or editor of 
“Robinson Crusoe’ was Daniel 
Defoe, soon became generally ad- 
mitted; but throughout the last 
century the other question above 
adverted to was much discussed. 
By some the work was ascribed to 


Arbuthnot, by others to Harley, - 


Earl of Oxford. There is a me- 
moranduin in the handwriting of 
Thomas Warton, the poet laureate 
(in the British Museum), which, 
under date July roth, 1774, runs 
as follows: ‘In the year 1759 I 
was told by the Rev. Benjamin 
Holloway, Rector of Middleton 
Stony, in Oxfordshire, then about 
seventy years of age, and in the 
early part of his life domestic chap- 
jain to Lord Sunderland, that he 
had often heard Lord Sunderland 
say, that Lord Oxford, while prisoner 
in the Tower of London, wrote the 
first volume of the “ History of Robin- 
son Crusoe,” merely as an amuse- 
ment under confinement, and gave 
it to Daniel Defoe, who frequently 
visited Lord Oxford in the Tower, 
and was one of his pamphlet writers. 
That Defoe, by Lord Oxford's per- 
mission, printed it as his own, and, 
encouraged by its extraordinary 
success, added himself the second 
volume, the inferiority of which is 
generally acknowledged. Mr. Hol- 
loway also told me, from Lord Sun- 
derland, that Lord Oxfurd dictated 
some parts of the manuscript to 
Defoe. Mr. Holloway was a grave, 


conscientious clergyman, not vain 
of telling anecdotes, very learned, 
particularly a good orientalist, 
author of some theological works, 
bred at Eton School, and a Master 
of Arts of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. He used to say that “ Robin- 
son Crusoe,” at its first publication, 
and for some time afterwards, was 
universally received and credited as 
a genuine history. A fictitious nar- 
rative of this sort was then a new 
thing.’ This kind of testimony, it 
will be seen, is not very reliable ; 
for Warton, who wrote the memo- 
randum, heard the story from Mr. 
Holloway, who heard it from Lord 
Sunderland; but Lord Sunderland, 
from whom did he hear it? Another 
form of accusation was that Defoe 
derived the story, not from the Earl 
of Oxford, but from Alexander Sel- 
kirk: ‘ The public curiosity respect- 
ing him being excited, he was in- 
duced to put his papers into the 
hands of Defoe, to arrange and form 
them intoa regular narrative. These 
papers must have been drawn up 
after he left Juan Fernandez, as he 
had no means of recording his trans- 
actions there. From this account of 
Selkirk, Defoe took the idea of writ- 
ing a more extensive work, “ The 
Romance of Robinson Crusoe,” and 
very dishonestly defrauded the origi- 
nal proprietor of his share.’ There 
were other forms which the accusa- 
tion assumed, but these were the 
principal. 

The refutation has been tolerably 
complete. It has been shown that 
the relations between Harley and 
Defoe at the time were such as to 
render the former little likely to 
place himself in the power of the 
latter; that there is nothing in 
Harley’s style to denote a power of 
imitating the remarkable style in 
which ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ is written ; 
and that the first and second parts 
of the celebrated work are evidently 
from the same pen, however far the 
second may be from equalling the first 
in interest. And as to Defoe having 
stolen the ideas of Selkirk, the 
theory will not stand the test of 
scrutiny. Except that aman was left 
on a desolate island to shift for him- 
self, the romance and the reality have 
very little in common. Isaac Disraeli, 
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in his charming ‘ Curiosities of Lite- 
rature,’ said: ‘ No one has, or per- 
haps could have converted the his- 
tory of Selkirk into the wonderful 
story we possess but Defoe himself.’ 
Sir Walter Scott said: ‘ Really the 
story of Selkirk, which had been 
published a few years before, appears 
to have furnished our author with 
80 little beyond the bare idea of a 
man living on an uninhabited 
island, that it seems quite imma- 
terial whether he took the hint 
from that or any other similar 
story.’ The late Archbishop Whate- 
ly wrote a remarkable Essay to 
prove that Defoe could not have 
taken Alexander Selkirk as a model. 
The story was meant to be received 
as true; and the archbishop notices 
the rare skill with which this has been 
accomplished: ‘One part of the act 
by which Defoe gives his tale an 
air of reality consists in his fre- 
quently recording minute particu- 
lars and trifling occurrences which 
lead to no result, and therefore are 
just such as you would be likely to 
find in a real diary, and which most 
writers of fiction would omit, be- 
cause there seems no reason at all 
for mentioning them except that 
they really took place. Another ap- 
parent indication of reality is, that 
such improbabilities as there are 
lie precisely in the opposite quarter 
from that in which we should expect 
to find them.’ He gives instances 
to illustrate his meaning, too long 
to be quoted here, but quite suffi- 
cient to support the statement that 
Defoe wished his ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ 
to be regarded as an independent 
and veritable history — with what 
marvellous success, we can all bear 
witness. The Rev. Mr. Lee, in his 
recently-published ‘ Life and Newly- 
Discovered Writings of Daniel Defoe,’ 
gives a prodigious list of more than 
two hundred and fifty works which 
_ fairly be attributed to his pen ; 
and among them there is amply 
sufficient to show Defoe’s almost 
matchless skill as a story-teller. Mr. 
Lee points out that the ‘Serious Re- 
flexions,’ forming the third volume or 
series, however inferior to the other 
two (especially the first) in interest, 
bear internal marks of Defoe’s tone 
of thought on such matters. . 


We may, then, safely settle dowr 
into the belief that our dearly- 
cherished book was written, not by 
Arbuthnot, nor by the Ear! of Oxford, 
nor by Selkirk, but by Daniel Defoe; 
that the idea was merely suggested’ 
to him by the known but brief nar- 
rative of Selkirk’s life; and that the- 
story is so wonderfully kept up, 
that, if not true, it ought to have 
been. Let us not be surprised that 
several places lay claim to the 
honour of having been that at which 
Defoe wrote his book. Halifax puts 
in a plea; so does Gateshead; so 
does Hartley, in Kent; so does 
Harrow Alley, Whitechapel; but 
the probabilities are in favour of 
Defoe’s house at Stoke Newington. 

We have already spoken of the 
trusty belief entertained by most 
readers in Defoe’s time in the truth- 
fulness of this ever-fresh story. So 
it has been, in a great measure, 
throughout the whole period of 
exactly a century and a half which 
has elapsed since the book was 
published; and so it is to this 
day, among a much larger number 
of persons than we are apt to sup- 
pose. So vivid is the impression 
produced by the facts and the lan- 
guage of the narrative, that a sen- 
timent of truthfulness seems to per- 
vade it. Many a regret has been 
felt, perhaps many a tear shed, 
when the information has been re- 
ceived that ‘ Robinson Crusoe is not 
true. Nay, instances have been 
known of persons believing that the 
veritable Crusoe stood before them, 
in his own proper corporeal person. 
One such anecdote was told of 
Madame de Talleyrand, wife of the 
great diplomatist—a lady said to 
have been; more remarkable for 
beauty than for sense. Many ver- 
sions of the story have been given. 
One, in Thomas Moore’s ‘ Journal,’ 
is to the following effect: ‘One day 
her husband having told her that 
Denon (the great explorer of Egyp- 
tian antiquities) was coming to 
dinner, bid her read a little of his 
book upon Egypt, just published, 
in order that she might be enabled 
to say something to him upon it; 
adding that he would leave the 
volume for her on his study-table. 
He forgot this, however, and madame, 





” of travels.’ 
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on going into the study, found a 
volume of “Robinson Crusoe” on 
the table, which having read very 
attentively, she was not long in 
opening upon Denon at dinner, 
about thedesert island, his manner 
of living, &e., to the great astonish- 
ment of poor Denon, who could not 
make head or tail of what she meant. 
At last, upon her saying, “ Lt puis 
ce cher Vendredi ?” he perceived that 
she took him for no less a person 
than Robinson Crusoe.’ The al- 
lusion to ‘that dear Friday’ must 
have been delicious. It has been 
recently stated, on apparently good 
authority, that the dinner in ques- 
tion took place at Paris in 1806. 
Miss Dickenson, daughter of the 
celebrated mezzotinto engraver, was 
dame de campagnie to madame at the 
time. In her version of the story, 
Talleyrand did not promise to place 
Denon’s book on the study-table, but 
told madame to go and procure the 
book at a library or bookseller’s. 
The lady forgot the title, but 
thought she could not be far wrong 
in asking for ‘the celebrated book 


deemed it probable that she meant 
‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ and gave her that 
book accordingly—with the result 
noticed above. 

But, unless one story has been 
built upon another, or two stories 
on the same incident, it is very re- 
markable that something similar 
was said to have occurred in Paris 
far back in the last century. In 
Horace Walpole’s letter to Sir 
Horace Mann, under date Oc- 
tober 22nd, 1741, mention is made 
of one Sir Thomas Robinson, of 
Rokeby Park, who was sometimes 
called ‘Long Sir Thomas,’ on ac- 
count of his lofty stature, and some- 
times ‘New Robinson Crusoe.’ In 
a note it is remarked: ‘He was a 
tall, uncouth man, and his stature 
was often rendered still more re- 
markable by his hunting dress—a 
postilion’s cap, a light green jacket, 
and buckskin breeches. He was 
liable to sudden whims. Once he 
set off on a sudden in his hunting 
suit to visit his sister, who was 
married and settled at Paris. He 
arrived while there was a large 
company at dinner. The servant 
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announced M. Robinson; and he 
came in, to the great amazement 
of the guests. Among others, a 
French abbé thrice lifted his fork 
to his mouth, and thrice laid it down 
with an eager stare of surprise. Un- 
able to restrain his curiosity any 
longer, he burst out with—‘“ Excuse 
me, sir; are you the famous Robin- 
son Crusoe so remarkable in his- 
tory?”’ There are other stories 
afloat more or less similar, one 
connected with the name of Sir 
George Robinson, who lived many 
years after the Sir Thomas here 
mentioned. 

So lasting is the name of Robinson 
Crusoe, that certain relics are as- 
signed or set down to this redoubt- 
able hero because they really be- 
longed to Alexander Selkirk. 
Edinburgh has recently acquired 
two such relics. It appears that 
when Selkirk was on his island at 
Juan Fernandez, he had a chest 
which was very useful in his scanty 
furniture. He brought this chest 
with him when Captain Woodes 
Rogers conveyed him back to Scot- 
land. It was used by Selkirk at 
Largs to contain his clothes; and 
after he left that place it remained 
for a long period in the possession 
of his relatives. Some years ago it 
was sold to a gentleman in London. 
Recently, an opportunity having oc- 
curred for securing it for Scotland, 
Sir David Baxter purchased it, and 
presented it to the Society of An- 
tiquaries of Scotland. The chest is 
made of mahogany or some similar 
wood, and has the initials of Alex- 
ander Selkirk rudely cut in it. 
Another article, presented at the 
same time to the same museum, is 
a cup, carved out of a cocoa-nut by 
Selkirk while on the island. Three 
more (so-called) Robinson Crusoe 
relics ‘are carefully preserved in 
Scotland, viz.: Selkirk’s musket, 
his brown ware can, and his walk- 
ing-stick. 

P.S. Mr. Hotten has just pub- 
lished a new edition of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ printed verbatim from the 
original edition, in all the homely 
but vigorous language of Defoe— 
eschewing the so-called ‘improye- 
ments’ of modern editors. 





THE BONSPIEL. 


LOITERER in the rear of the 

army of tourists who annually 
invade the northern division of the 
kingdom, I found myself towards 
the middle of one November the 
guest of an old friend in Dundrum- 
shire. There is nothing particu- 
larly picturesque or attractive in 
this region of Scotland. It is a 
rolling country, with here and 
there a range of hills, red-ploughed 
lands interspersed with tracts of 
pasture, long stretches of heath and 
moss, and bogs of rich black peat. 
It did not take long to exhaust the 
lions of the neighbourhood—the 
heap of stones in a field that marks 
the site of an old keep of the Arm- 
strongs their seat furthest from 
the scene of their raids ;—the parish 
church, which had once been barri- 
caded against the ‘ colick’ (collect) 
curates, and in which one of these 
unhappy wights had been pelted in 
the pulpit by enraged Presbyteri- 
ans; the more interesting church- 
yard, with many a moss-grown 
tombstone (often, I dare say, touched 
up by Old Mortality), recording that 
the bones below were those of men 
who had died to testify against ty- 
ranny, perjury, and prelacy; the 
Haunted Dingle, Slain Man’s Lee, 
and other secluded spots where Cove- 
nanters gathering for prayer had been 
slaughtered by the ruthless troopers. 
I soon saw all the shew-places, 
but the greatest sight, as my host, 
Mr. Maitland, of Headrig Farm, 
assured me, was yet tocome. This 
was the bonspiel, or curling match, 
between the adjoining parishes of 
Dumbog and Knockdunder. Last 
year our parish—that is, Dum- 
bog—had been beaten, and hence 
was impatient to retrieve the de- 
feat. But before you can curl you 
must have ice (though there is a 
story of some Scotchmen in India 
who contrived an artificial ground 
of resin and wax which answered 
the purpose), and the weather was 
provokingly mild for the season. 
As yet there had been barely snow 
enough to powder the tops of the 
hills, and not a particle of ice. It 
really looked as though the spring 


might come before a drop of water 
had been frozen. The state of the 
weather was, therefore, a subject of 
deep anxiety from the laird’s ha’ to 
the codger’s cabin. The minister, 
himself a ‘keen, keen curler,’ of 
course rebuked the murmuring of 
his flock, and preached sermon after 
sermon inculeating the duty of 
being thankful for any and every 
sort of weather: but as the year 
wore out without any sign of ice, 
he was evidently put to sad shifts 
to justify the ways of Providence 
to men. There were prayers for 
rain. ‘Why should the same ex- 
pedient,’ asked the curlers, ‘ not be 
resorted to for the sake of ice?’ 
The orthodoxy of that part of Dun- 
drumshire was clearly in a dan- 
gerous way. 

When old Maitland heard that 
this was a sport I had never wit- 
nessed his regrets at the mildness 
of the season were redoubled. He 
could not bear the idea of the be- 
nighted Southron departing with- 
out having seen the noble play. 
The minister and he vied with each 
other in proclaiming the merits of 
the game. It braced the nerves, 
cheered the spirits, fostered good 
feelings and genial humanity. 
‘ Who ever heard of a sick curler?’ 
asked the farmer. ‘Or a cynical, 
surly one?’ asked the parson. 
Whether the malady be moral or 
physical, the roaring game is the 
best cure :— 

*Get stanes and a broom; tak’ a season o’ 
curling, 

And the pains o’ disease in a giffy will flee.’ 

‘Ay, and what says the old 
maker, Pennycuick? cried Mait- 
land, eager to cap the other’s verse. 

‘To curl on the ice doth greatly please, 

Being a manly exercise ; 

It clears the brain, stirs up the native heat, 

And gives a gallant appetite for meat.’ 

And then the two set to fighting 
their battles o’er again, and show- 
ing how games were won. It 
was an unknown tongue to me. 
I could make nothing of pat-lids, 
in-wicks, and out-wicks, hog-scores, 
and broughs. It was some conso- 
lation to the curlers to talk over 
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their former exploits and arrange 
their plans for the next. Sandy 
Ferguson, the smith, used to assist 
at these conferences, for he was the 
‘skip,’ or leader of the Dumbog 
party, and a doughty champion 
with the channel-stanes. Never did 
‘stroke’ of the Oxford or Cam- 
bridge boat choose his crew with 
more anxious care than did Sandy 
the representatives of Dumbog in 
the curling match. There was not 
@ man in the parish whom he had 
not considered from this point of 
view; and even in the kirk his eyes 
were continually wandering over 
the congregation in search of a 
trusty partisan. It was indeed a 
serious matter, for was not the 
honour of Dumbog at stake ? 

At last the list of players was 
completed, and the Knockdunder 
party sent word that they too were 
ready for the contest. All that was 
now wanting was the ice, and as 
the weather was still mild and I 
had only a few days more to re- 
main, I gave up all hope of being 
a spectator of the great and to me 


novel contest. One morning, how-- 
ever, my host burst into my bed- 
room, soon after daylight, shouting 
exultingly, ‘ Hurrah, my lad! - it’s 


freezing, freezing. You'll see the 
play yet!’ And off he rushed to 
consult with Sandy the smith as to 
the final preparations for the 
match. If the frost held it was to 
come off the next day. The inter- 
vening hours proved a season of 
sore trial to the barometers. How 
they were knocked and knuckled! 
It was tap-tap on their cases all day 
long, by way of incessant reminder 
that the time was critical, and al- 
most a menace that, if they did say 
‘rain,’ it would be the worse for 
them. How long all faces grew 
when a rumour came that the ice 
had cracked; and how heartily that 
-*dour deevil, Mungo M‘Crabbie, 
the taxman and general trouble-féte 
of Dumbog, was detested as he went 
about prophesying thaw! 

At night Sandy the skip came 
up to the farm, in great distress, 
with the news that Donald Grant, 
the cobbler, was disabled by rheuma- 
tism. Harry Maitland, the farmer’s 
nephew, who had arrived the day 


before, was therefore pressed into 
the service; but the skip had not 
much faith in him, and insisted on 
his having some practice with the 
stones by moonlight on a neigh- 
bouring pond. ‘I’d rather be out 
of it, cried Harry, at supper; ‘it’s 
too heavy a responsibility.’ ‘For 
shame!’ said his cousin Maggie. 
‘Would you leave Dumbog in the 
lurch? ‘Faint heart never won 
fair lady,’ chimed in the cheery 
uncle; ‘and there’s no saying what 
may come of it if you are clever at 
pat-lids and keep well over the 
hog-score. At which Maggie’s 

retty blush told What was, per- 

aps, no great secret to any one. ‘The 
eventful morning broke cold and 
clear, jwith the frost more intense 
than ever, and there was general 
rejoicing. Before ten o’clock there 
was a large muster from the rival 
parishes at the scene of the contest. 
It 'was a secluded tarn, in a little 
valley not far from the boundary 
line between the two districts. 
The sun sparkled dazzlingly on the 
fresh snow, the trees gleamed, as it 
were, in silver lace and tassels, the 
air was clear and exhilarating, and 
— greyish-blue sky bent over 
all. 

The company is motley both in 
rank and raiment. There is our 
laird, a tall, robust man, with a 
broad kindly face, round which clus- 
ters bushy red whiskers, just tinged 
with grey at the tips, as though the 
frost had caught them, clad in a 
suit of rough tweed. He is the near 
kinsman of a noble house and mem- 
ber for the county, but without any 
airs of condescension he is chatting 
familiarly about the chances of the 
game with Allan Baps, the baker, 
who, on his part, does not seem 
particularly oppressed by the ho- 
no.r. Honest Allan knows his shot 
may perhaps be of as much service 
to his cause as the big man’s. The 
little gentleman in the grey shooting- 
coat, with spectacles, is convener of 
the county; the young man with 
moustaches, in the Glengarry cap, 
who is smoking the ‘ brief plebeian 
pipe,’ and listening deferentially to 
the instructions of Hugh Muckle- 
worth, tailor, the Knockdunder 
‘skip,’ is Lord Cowdenknowes, the 
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Earl of Doull’s son—his mother, you 
know, isa Farintosh. Thereareothers 
of the gentry here, who have come 
either to play or to look on, but one 
and all are fraternizing pleasantly 
with the farmers, and shopkeepers, 
and all the small folks of the coun- 
try side, who, on their part, mani- 
fest the same excellent spirit, not 
forgetting respeet but avoiding ser- 
vility. Every class is represented. 
It is, in fact, a microcosm of society, 
but the grades are levelled, the 
ladder is on the ground, Here all 
meet on the common footing of 
sport and good-fellowship, and the 
pbysical frost has for the moment 
wrought a moral thaw. The rink 
is a charmed circle, and it is a pity 
nen can meet within it so seldom. 
The sides in the present match 
were as follows:—Dumbog: Alex. 
Ferguson, smith (skip); Sir Rode- 
rick Duncan; William Maitland, 
farmer; Harry Maitland, writer; 
Rev. Andrew Somerville, minister ; 
Allan Baps, baker. Knockdunder : 


Hugh Muckleworth, tailor (skip) ; 
Cuddie Stott, shepherd ; Lord Cow- 
denknowes; Archie Neeps, grazier ; 


Peter Parten, minister’s man; Al- 
lan Gundy, grocer. 

Before the play begins I have 
time to pick up a few hints as to 
its character and phraseology. Curl- 
ing is a game at bowls, under such 
modifications as are necessitated by 
the substitution of ice} for green 
sward, as the battle-field. Thus in- 
stead of balls, stones are used, which 
do not roll but slide. Imagine an 
ordinary Gouda cheese, flattened at 
the poles, bevelled at the sides, 
which slope away to a greater 
breadth at the bottom than at the 
top, and fitted on the upper surface 
with a handle into which the hand 
can be inserted so as to take a firm 
grip—and you will havea good i iea 
of the shape of the ‘channel stane.’ 
Sometimes it is ornamented in an 
artistic and costly manner—the 
stone being of fine granite, beauti- 
fully polished and mounted with 
silver. Each player hasa couple of 
these stones, anc also a little besom, 
generally of broom, with which to 
sweep away dust, snow, and such 
fragments of ice in the path of the 
stone as might otherwise impede its 
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progress. The feet of the players 
must also be shod with crampets 
(crampons) of iron, in order to give 
them steadiness on the slippery 
stage. The rink is the ground 
within which the game is played, 
usually embraces a space 
tween thirty and forty feet long, at 
each end of which is placed a mark 
called the ‘tee.’ Round the tee is 
drawn a brugh or cirele, out of 
which stones do not count, and all 
are lost which fall short of another 
line, called the hog-score. Taking 
their station at one tee, the players 
aim at the other, the objectof each side- 
being to get as many stones as pos- 
sible near the tee. To accomplish 
this a great deal ofskill andstrategy 
has to be exercised. It is not enough 
to make a good shot but to guard it 
and to drive all rivals out of the 
way. As one of each side plays 
alternately, the state of the field is 
liable to constant alteration, and 
there are great fluctuations of for- 
tune. The skip delivers his instruc- 
tions to those on his side, as to 
what they should aim at, and is 
permitted to assist them by marking 
the spot with his broom. 
Everything is now ready. All the 
players have arrived, the rink is 
cleared, and the eager competitors 
open fire with a round of trial shots, 
which the skips watch nervously in 
order to ascertain the merits or de- 
fects in each man’s style of playing. 
Peter Parten, the minister’s man 
at Knockdunder, i is the only one who 
makes a pat-lid, that is, puts his 
stone close upon the mark, but he 
gets no glory by it, for having for- 
gotten to put on his crampets, he 
overbalances himself in discharging 
the stone, and falls back with a 
great crash on the ice, where he lies 
stupefied for a second or two but is 
restored by a timely glass of whis- 
key, along with which Muckle- 
worth, his leader, does not fail to 
administer an upbraiding lecture on 
an old text—the more haste the less 
speed. After this the game com- 
mences in earnest, and with about 
equal success on each side. The 
play is slow and deliberate. Over- 
caution produces several hogs, and 
the skips are calling for ‘ mair 
pouther, mair pouther!’ Pat-lids 
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are made and unmade, guards are 
set and then sent spinning out of 
the ring. Now a stone which has 
been placed as an obstacle is, by a 
clever in-wick (cannon), made use of 
by the enemy to enter the brough, 
and again a player, in trying to re- 
move a hostile shot, by a clumsy 
out-wick sends his own stone ca- 
reening out of the scene of action. 
There are shots which it requires a 
great deal of sweeping to bring up 
to the proper point, and some, too 
strong, which cause the skip to cry 
‘Up hands’ and forbid the assist- 
ance of the besoms. Our side is ra- 
ther too sore about its last defeat and 
too anxious about winning to have 
that coolness and self-possession 
which is-essential to success. Some 
of the shots have been rather wild, 
and the skip is almost beside him- 
self with rage and anxiety. On the 
other side there is no very brilliant 
play, but none fall short ofa certain 
average excellence. When the game 
is suspended for lunch, Knockdunder 
is eight a-head, and in a high state 
of exultation, our champions being 
rather chapfallen, but not disheart- 
ened. Such is the state of affairs, 
when, profiting by the interval of 
peace, I hasten off to Headrig to 
bring down the ladies for the close 
of the match. 

On my return with my fair con- 
voy I find that the game is being 
conducted with a great deal more 
spirit than in the first stage. The 
stones rush buzzing and booming 
over the ice, in a more dashing, de- 
cided way. Out-broughs and not 
hogs are the danger now. The 
besoms, too, are being plied with 
tremendous energy, as though they 
would sweep a hole in the ice: and 
there is altogether more noise and 
excitement. Harry has been making 
some capital shots, and there is a 
hurrah for one of them, as we ap- 

Maggie flushes up when she 

nows who is the hero of the hour, 
but does not find much to say when 
he comes up, wiping his forehead, to 
receive her congratulations. He is 


off in a minute again, for his broom 
is needed. Fortune has turned 
round, and Dumbog is now two 
a-head. Our men are all in first- 
rate cue. Knockdunder has been 
careless through over-confidence, 


_and is now struggling desperately 


to recover the lead. The game 
goes on with increasing zest and 
tire. Fortune varies, but still 
Dumbog gains on its rival. At 
length we are within a few shots of 
victory. The laird has made a 
capital pat-lid, but his guard has 
been driven away, and he has had a 
narrow escape of being dislodged. 
The hostile stones, however, which 
surround him are a protection; but 
now it is necessary for Dumbog, if 
possible, to clear the ring of the foe 
and open a port or passage for its 
own shots. This duty falls to 
Harry’s lot. ‘Be sure and steady,’ 
says his laird. ‘ Mind your pouther, 
Harry, cries his uncle. ‘ Tak’ a 
nick at my cowe!’ shrieks Sandy. 
Then settling himself well on his 
cram pets, clapping his left hand on 
his knee, and taking good aim Harry 
launches his stone. ‘ Soop-soop!’ 
shout Sandy and his men, as the 
missile flies among the enemy, 
scattering them right and left. The 
fence is broken and the laird is left 
secure. One or two other shots 
are played, but Harry’s has settled 
the game, rendering it easy for his 
comrades to do their part and hope- 
less for the other side to retrieve 
lost ground. That evening there 
was rejoicing in Dumbog; and 
after the indispensable feast of 
beef and greens,’ you may be sure 
Harry’s health was drunk with all 
the honours. Sandy, the skip, was 
full of generous remorse for having 
ever doubted him ; his uncle was as 

roud as if he had won the battle 

imself; and Maggie said little but 
looked a good deal. 

That day, I fancy, Harry won more 
than the Bonspiel ; and it will be a 
wonder if another generation of Mait- 
lands be not brought up with aspecia} 
enthusiasm for the ‘ roaring game.’ 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 
A Sketch. 


CONFESS I am of the number 

of those who exclaim with 
much fervour, ‘Thank God we 
have a House of Lords!’ Their 
proceedings, indeed, are too qui- 
escent while for the greater part 
of the session they subsist in a sort 
of gorgeous indolence; but towards 
the close of each session the Upper 
House kindles into sudden and 
gorgeous efflorescence. I then know 
of no greater intellectual treat than 
to attend the great debates in that 
most august and imperial Chamber. 
The pitched battle of debate is 
generally limited to four nights, a 
space of time too limited to msure 
a fair hearing for all who desire to 
address their peers and the country; 
but there are no debates in the 
Lower House, no discussions in 
contemporary literature, that in 


point, weight, and purpose can 
surpass cr even equal those nights 


of memorable debate in the Lords. 
But it would be inaccurate to 
gauge our Hereditary Chamber by 
the rare splendour of a crowded 
house or magnificent oratory. Le- 
gislative wisdom and the vulgarer 
business faculty are largely present 
there, and bills are sometimes 
passed with little scrutiny by the 
Commons which break down before 
the cautious, thorough, and im- 
partial sifting of the Lords. If 
public business were more equably 
diffused over the two Houses there 
would be a larger amount of useful 
legislation for the country, and a 
remedy would be afforded for that 
plethoric absorption of all fanctions 
into itself which is more a danger, 
than a strength to the House of 
Commons. At the present moment 
the political conditions presented 
by the House of Lords are very 
remarkable, replete with interest 
and importance. The temper and 
disposition of the two Houses are 
diametrically antagonistic. Great 
changes have recently occurred, and 
more are perhaps about to happen 
in the Upper House which may 
have important political results. 


The House of Commons is dis- 
tinctly Liberal and even Radical ; 
there is a greater majority to follow 
Mr. Gladstone than has followed any 
Minister during the reign. The 
House of Lords is distinctly Con- 
servative; the Tory peers have a 
compact and overpowering majority 
in their Chamber. In the face of 
such serious legislation as is now 
impending on such fundamental 
subjects as land and education 
there is a constant danger of col- 
lision. The problem for the ma- 
jority of Tory lords will be nothing 
less than how to preserve their own 
entirety, to avoid a collision with 
democratic forces, and on the other 
hand to prevent themselves degene- 
rating into the mere armorial bear- 
ings with which the Lower House 
may stamp and gild its edicts. The 
lamented death of Lord Derby and 
the change in the Tory leadership 
by the resignation of Lord Cairns 
are events that greatly change the 
persornel of the House, and may 
also be fraught with important poli- 
tical influences. Mr. Gladstone 
may turn any number of Liberal 
gentry into peers, but in the Upper 
House, according to pretty uniform 
experience, their Liberalism will 
most probably assume a mild type, 
and be not infrequently transformed 
into a very genuine Toryism. 
Amidall the varying and conflicting 
feelings that attend the commence- 
ment of a new session we will make 
bold with all confidence to predicate 
what will be the first and the uni- 
versal feeling among the assembling 
lords. It will be the thought of the 
absent, the chivalrous and noble form 
for ever gone, the lofty eloquent voice 
for ever silent. It will be with the 
keenest sensations of grief and re- 
gret that Edward Geoffrey, late 
Earl of Derby, will be missed. The 
peers had themselves almost seen 
the grand old man maintaining the 
conflict with grim hereditary dis- 
ease, the outward man decaying, 
the lofty spirit unconquerable, the 
lofty thought imperishable. One 
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session, while a prey to violent dis- 
ease, he come down to the 
House to maintain his policy with 
every risk that he would meet with 
Chatham’s fate on the floor of the 
House. Only last session they had 
heard his prophetic words, the very 
soul of dignified pathos, ‘ My lords, 
1 am an old man: my official life is 
over, my political life is nearly 
over, and in the course of nature 
my natural life will soon be over.’ 
And soon he was lying on a dying 
bed by which all England watched 
indeed, from the Queen herself to 
the poorest Lancashire operative, 
for whom he had worked and whom 
he had assisted, and which was 
watched with a passionate love and 
veneration by those who best knew 
his worth and goodness. Orator, 
statesman, poet, scholar, grandee 
on one side of his character; most 
tender to children, most consci- 
entious, charitable, earnest, unaf- 
fectedly religious on the other side ; 
in every way knight and gentleman, 
the character of Lord Derby loomed 
large and brilliant, the noblest 
decoration to our peerage. There 
was one narrow-minded, ignorant 
man who asserted in a ‘Times’ 
leader, the feeblest of all leaders 
written on a great occasion, that 
the late Lord Derby was not a great 
man; but it was the national feel- 
ing that ‘a prince and a great 
man’ had fallen. Although other 
men may have surpassed him in 
special directions there was in Lord 
Derby a constellation of great quali- 
ties which will make his name al- 
most unique in our political annals. 
‘The writer of this paper has some- 
times been asked by poor people to 
give them a line of recommendation 
to Lord Derby, and he would be 
sure to relieve them; one more 
proof, if such were needed, of a 
charity as unbounded as it was 
humble and unostentatious. Pro- 
perly to appreciate the greatness of 
Lord Derby's mind, the political 
student should follow the course 
of his speeches and his policy 
through the many years of his 
career. Such a career has neces- 
sarily its failures’ and its errors, but 
its general effect is thoroughly to 
establish the impression of Lord 


Derby’s goodness and greatness. 
We scarcely know of anything so 
instructive or so spirit-stirring as 
to read those debates in the House 
of Commons in which, as Mr. Stan- 
ley, he first achieved his great ora- 
torical triumphs, when the feelings 
of the reader cannot fail to become 
excited with that same intense er- 
thusiasm which he excited in his 
auditory. The ‘Times’ reporter is 
then hardly able to find terms 
adequately to express the marvel- 
lous effect produced by that ringing, 
trenchant eloquence. We forgive 
to youth that scorpion scorn, but as 
we progress from point to point in 
his career we recognize clearly how 
we have the model life of an English 
peer and statesman, and the valorous 
honour and intellectual genius are 
stamped even on his errors. Such a 
career is one of the most precious in- 
heritances of our country. Such a 
memory will be retained in the 
deepest love and honour while the 
most precious traditions of our 
England endure. Achilles sleeps, 


. but he is not forgotten. In the words 


of old Homer, with whom his own 
nature had so much affinity— 


Evbdecs, GAA‘ oF weio AcAagpevor Eoper, "AyiAAev. 


It was one of the great happi- 
nesses of Lord Derby’s life that he 
has left behind him a son who is 
a worthy inheritor of his name and 
honours. In statesmanship he who 
was so lately Lord Stanley—that 
well-remembered title dormant now 
—is probably not one whit behind 
his sire. In all practical work, 
in insight into the wants and cha- 
racter of our age, in administra- 
tive ability, he is probably supe- 
rior. In the keen sense of honour, 
in intellectual power, in the weighti- 
ness of speech, though not in the 
lightning of eloquence, he upholds 
the old Stanley traditions. We be- 
lieve that never were father and 
son, each to each, so loving and be- 
loved. Lord Stanley's advent to 
the Upper House is a most preg- 
nant event in the history of the 
House of Lords. His wide sympa- 
thies, his intellectual tastes, even 
his very temper and temperament, 
make, however, a wide divergence 
between him and a considerab!o 
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section of his party. Those ques- 


tions are now cleared away in which 
his ae ee rather lay with the 
o 


party than with the 
mstitutional party. On the ques- 
tions that‘will prominently emerge 
in the next and future sessions his 
mental attitude will probably be 
more markedly with the Tories 
than it has heretofore been, and it 
is not unlikely that he will travel in 
that same groove which his father 
and Edmund Burke trod before 
him. It-is remarkable that the 
Conservatives, who have now hardly 
any adequate supporter for Mr. 
Disraeli in the House of Commons, 
should have a positive embarrass- 
ment about their possible leader in 
the House of Lords. . It seems most 
probable that the nobleman who 
has succeeded Lord Derby in the 
most splendid of his honours, that 
of Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, will also succeed him in the 
onerous vanguard as Leader of the 
House of Lords. 

The Marquis of Salisbury has 
succeeded, while yet young, to the 
full maturity of honours, to the 
great office held successively by the 
Duke of Wellington and the Earl of 
Derby. That magnificent career 
which has of late years been 
crowded with such remarkable suc- 
cesses was noted at the onset by a 
few comparative or superlative fai- 
lures. Lord Robert Cecil was to 
have attained great academical 
honours, but the honours were not 
obtained. He was to have achieved 
great literary fame, but the fame did 
not come at once. He was de- 
scended from an illustrious stock 
and from an opulent house, but it 
seemed that he was destined for the 
narrow fortune of a younger brother. 
Yet the successes came. It is no 
secret that both in the ‘ Quarterly 
Review’ and the ‘Saturday Review’ 
Lord Robert exhibited remarkable 
proofs of literary ability such as 
might have qualified him for a place 
in any future edition of ‘ Royal and 
Noble Authors.’ But he was des- 
tined to exhibit, in a practical way, 
the very same great abilities which 
he had been exhibiting in a literary 
and scientific mode. It is not given 
to every man to express himself 


calmly upon paper in a cynical, 
cool, incisive, trenchant way, and to 
exhibit precisely the same qualities 
before a crowded audi But 
this was exactly what Robert 
Cecil did. He me known in the 
House of Commons as one of the 
most acute and damaging of de- 
baters. Lord Robert was indeed 
exceedingly restive in his nominal 
allegiance to Mr. Disraeli, and it 
became a question then, as it is 
a question now, how far he will 
be able to act cordially with the 
last Tory Premier. In England 
character goes at least as far as 
ability in forming the estimate in 
which the character of public men 
is held. It was given to Lord 
Robert that he should be able to 
afford singular proofs of adherence 
to political principle and to manly 
independence. He satisfied himself 
by long calculation that the Con- 
servative Reform Bill was extend- 
ing the franchise in a way incon- 
sistent with the principles of the 
party, and he forthwith dropped a 
letter into the penny post, informing 
the Premier that he was unable to 
continue a member of his Govern- 
ment. It was well known at the 
time that the emoluments of office 
were then very far from being below 
his consideration ; that he was mak- 
ing a great reputation as an adminis- 
trator; and that by this step he was 
sentencing himself to political isola- 
tion and possibly to social ostracism. 
The os was taken, with an utter 
disregard to consequences, on the 
issue of principle. From that time 
his public character has been ex- 
alted in public estimation to a sort 
of moral pinnacle. The sudden 
death of his blind brother and his 
father's decease have made him a 
great territorial magnate. In the 
House of Lords he immediately 
achieved even a higher position 
than he held in the House of Com- 
mons. To the force and acuteness 
of his mind there is added a moral 
intrepidity which infinitely heightens 
the intellectual value of his hes. 
Lord Salisbury is one of the most 
effective of speakers. Once heard 
he is never forgotten; you long 
to hear him again, and greet his 
rising with pleasure. There is an 
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extreme democratic school to whom 
he is as hateful as ever was Straf- 
ford to the leaders of the Long 
Parliament, inasmuch as he is the 
highest ex t of a consistent, 
logical, intellectual Toryism; but for 
all that the time is not very 
remote when Lord Salisbury may be 
Premier. 

The fact that Lord Cairns, after 
the leadership of a single session, 
has resigned his position in the 
House and towards his party, will 
give in some respect a 
aspect to the Upper Chamber. 
There will be deep and general 
wegret, that the same cause which 
led to the abdication of Lord Derby 
has, in its turn, occasioned the ab- 
dication of Lord Cairns. Singularly 
rapid, brilliant, and imposing has 
been the elevation of this great man. 
He was the learned and adroit equity 


advocate who proved about the most 
formidable of legal competitors to 
such men as Bethell and Palmer. In 
the House of Commons he attained a 
parliamentary reputation which no 
great lawyer, whether of the Chan- 


cery or Common Law Bar has ever at- 
tained—not Bethell, nor Palmer, nor 
Cockburn, nor Coleridge. The union 
of law and statesmanship is of a 
very rare and difficult kind. Men 
wondered whether there was really 
ever such a union in the case of 
Hugh Macalmont Cairns. Men who 
knew him in the courts acknow- 
ledged that he was one of the most 
learned, profound, and skilful of ad- 
vocates, but could not at all under- 
stand that he could be a statesman 
of the very first order of eloquence, 
comprehensiveness, and ability. 
Those who heard him conclude a 
long debate with hour after hour 
of lucid, forcible, argumentative 
speech, could hardly understand 
how a man, apparently so fit for 
the highest departments of policy 
and administration, ‘could so ade- 
quately deal with all the petty and 
cumbrous details of ordinary litiga- 
tion. Of the legal career of this 
great man we shall not permit our- 
selves to speak. One little anecdote 
We may venture to give, which has 
come within our own personel know- 
ledge, and, slight as it is, affords an 
index toa noble and generous cha- 


racter. We knew of a case sub- 
mitted to him, when at the bar, for 
an opinion, in which, unhappily, 
the law was one way and justice 
another. If this seems too strong 
an expression, we may say that the 
legal bearing of the case involved 
great hardships on an individual. 
Sir Hugh’s opinion was clearly ad- 
verse to his client, but, as a mark 
of his y, he begged to be 
allowed to return his fees. Of his 
senatorial career as contrasted with 
his career at the bar it is competent 
for any of us to form an opinion. 
There have been great lawyers who 
have been silent in the house, or, at 
least, utterly uninfluential. There 
are some, of whom the present Lord 
Chief Justice of England is the most 
eminent example, who have suc- 

to admiration in the occa- 
sional set s hes, but have evi- 
denced nothing of that political 
talent which can both subserve a 
party and also promote imperial 
interests. Cairns had a twofold vo- 
cation, that of law and that of 
statesmanship, but the greatest of 
these is for statesmanship. But he 
did double work, and he did it ad- 
mirably, until the two lines of life 
merged together on his elevation to 
the peerage and office of High Chan- 
cellor at an early age almost un- 
or. in the history of the Great 
Seal. 


But it is ‘not given to every man 
to bear such Atlas labours on his 
shoulders, to compress into a life- 
time an amount of intellectual ac- 
tivity so far transcending that of 
most statesmen and lawyers. As 
Attorney-General, Sir Hugh's legal 
gains could have been enormous, 
but his immense labours were be- 
ginning to tell on his powerful 
frame, and he relinquished his 
mixed legal and political life for 
the comparative repose of the Lord 
Justiceship. Almost the solitary 
political change made by Mr. Dis- 
raeli, when he became Premier, was 
to displace Lord Chelmsford from 
the Chancellorship and confer that 
great dignity on Lord Cairns. Lord 
Chelmsford is the most amiable, 

leasant, and gentlemanly of law 
ords. He could at times also give 
ugly slashes, as he showed in the 
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duello between himself and Lord 
Westbury. But something very 
different to this was required by 
the grave impending legislation. 
The elegant cut-and-thrust swords- 
manship of a Chelmsford, that in- 
effably-irritating hissing contempt 
of a Westbury, were like old-world 
artillery compared with the broad, 
massive, substantial ordnance of 
Lord Cairns. Perhaps it is not 
in a lawyer’s nature to refuse the 
highest prize in his profession; and 
his chivalrous loyalty to his party 
would have forbade him to decline 
any post where he might best serve 
his cause and country. But the 
post of honour was also the post of 
danger. Whispers prevailed that 
the Chancellor’s health was hardly 
equal to his mighty mental energies. 
I was sorry to find him running 
down to Torquay for a brief respite 
from his parliamentary duties. 
Those who are accustomed to diag- 
nose the state of health from the 
quality of voice noticed with regret 
in the great orator a certain reedi- 
ness of speech, the necessity of fre- 
quently tasting water, and an occa- 
sional failure in the latter syllables 
of his sentences. Lord Cairns’ in- 
firm health authorizes the only 
genuine’ criticism that we have 
heard on his speeches. He 
evidently gathers up his energies 
by a strong physical effort for a 
set oration. His power and earnest- 
ness, his commanding presence and 
his ringing, impressive, and at 
times even thrilling tones produced 
some of the best effects of eloquence ; 
but he is not eloquent, as we used 
to call Lord Derby eloquent and as 
Mr. Gladstone is eloquent. Lord 
Derby -entered the parliamentary 
tray with a genuine joy; he loved 
‘to drink delight of battle with his 
peers ;’ his the proud elan, the fiery 
onset, the rapt oration. Lord Cairns 
in the Upper House hardly mani- 
fested this. He wound himself up, 
obviously and laboriously, for a 
mighty effort, that had infinite force, 
yet infinitely little fire. It was the 
very triumph of spirit over matter, 
but still it was possible to detect 
flagging corporeal energies. One 
felt that to lead the majority of the 
peerage of England required greater 


spirits and more elasticity—compa- 
ratively trivial gifts in comparison 
with the greater gifts possessed, 
but the absence of which infinitely 
mars and maims. For a parlia- 
mentary leader, even in the Oppo- 
sition and even in the House of 
Lords, there is a multiplicity of en- 
gagements and anxieties; and Lord 
Cairns is happily able to combine 
justice to himself with justice to 
his party in retiring from that 
sition of leadership in which he ee 
won golden opinions and warm af- 
fections such as are rarely excited 
by any public man. The chief mis- 
fortune of Lord Cairns is that he 
has not been a great territorial 
magnate like most peers; his chief 
fault and almost the only direction 
in which the advocate’s bias indi- 
cates itself, is that in controversy he 
sometimes takes an undue advan- 
tage, and is not always the fairest of 
opponents. 

Lord Hatherley, the Chancellor, 
has conciliated in many quarters 
respect and regard. It is true that 
in his speeches he sometimes ser- 
monizes, and in his sermonizing he 
sometimes twaddles; and as a judge 
he had rather a’ gift of wrapping up 
the weightiest judgments in the ob- 
scurest language, which was hardly 
the happiest knack for the official 
Speaker of the House of Lords. But 
the Lord Chancellor's speeches, 
though disfigured at times by occa- 
sional warmth, have been always 
earnest and gentlemanly. Though 
a lawyer, he is not even as other 
lawyers are. He is a wealthy man 
apart from his profession, having, 
among other things, derived much 
pene from the old miser, Jemmy 

ood, of the Westgate Street, Glou- 
cester. He likes the gospel better 
than he likes the law. He never 
fails to attend early morning service 
in Westminster Abbey, or to take a 
boys’ class in the Sunday-school, 
just as Sir Roundell Palmer does. 
Whenever he goes to a City dinner, 
with an amiable garrulity he re- 
counts the old connection which the 
old Devonshire man, Sir Matthew 
Wood, had with the City, and fights 
over again the story of his career, 
how he has attained the dignity of 
which he had never an expectation. 
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‘He is greatly liked as a Chancellor, 
affording thereby as great a contrast 
as may be to that cashiered Liberal 
Chancellor, Lord Westbury. This 
learned lord now leaves his luxuri- 
ous Italian retreat, where he has a 
prospect like that from Richmond 
Hill, to earn the five thousand a 
year retiring pension. He is one of 
the greatest of our lawyers, and has 
put the penny press under deep 
obligation to him by the institution 
of the Divorce Court. But we must 
go back to the time of Lord Maccles- 
field before we can find anything 
of a parallel to the circumstances of 
his fall. In his mincing, sarcastic 
tones there used to be something 
peculiarly vitriolic, especially in 
those days when he spoke with the 
lips of power. He would then use 
scornful language, such as, to use 
an expression of Baron Alderson, 
Lord Salisbury’s father-in-law, God 
Almighty would not use to a black- 
beetle. On one occasion, when a 
peer had given the ‘impression on 
his mind,’ Lord Westbury, in refer- 
ring to him, said, ‘ As to what the 


noble lord has been pleased to call 
his mind—’ and thereby pretty well 
occasioned what reporters call ‘a 


scene.’ Lord Derby arose and said 
that in that House their lordships 
were not accustomed to such lan- 
guage. It does not so much matter 
now when or how Lord Westbury 
speaks. The Whigs, although the 
general majority of the Lords is 
dead against them, have generally 
resolved to have at least a majority 
of law lords. Lord Romilly has 
proved himself such a true friend 
to literature, by throwing open the 
archives of the Rolls, that we shall 
attempt no unfavourable criticism 
on him, either as a judge or as a 
speaker. Lord Penzance is so new 
to his peerage that it would be pre- 
mature to criticise the guondam Sir 
James Wilde. When we lost Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell it was supposed 
that the loss was quite irreparable ; 
but Sir James Wilde soon demon- 
strated that, in a large experience 
and a peculiar order of mind, he 
‘was quite able to carry on Sir Cress- 
well’s work. We look upon him 
with admiration as we think of his 
accumulated stores of knowledge re- 
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specting the varieties of feminine 
character, and what a popular book 
he would write if he were to give the 
world a volume of his most strik- 
ing incidents and his most original 
reflections. Lord Penzance is well 
known for his contempt of the mere 
chicanery and technicalities of law, 
as was the late Mr. Justice Hayes; 
and if any large measure of law 
reform should be ever brought for- 
ward, he will have an opportunity 
of stamping his name on an im- 
proved system of our jurisprudence. 

But it is time that we should 
look at the illustrious ‘Whig leader 
of the House, Lord Granville. He 
wears the velvet glove, but there is 
steel beneath. He is the best con- 
ceivable leader for Government in 
the Lords. It must be rather de- 
pressing for him to feel that the 
general sense of the House is pretty 
uniformly against him; but it must 
be an endless source of satisfaction 
to him to contemplate the thought 
of that ‘tyrant majority’ in the 
neighbouring room. ‘ Granville the 
polite,” might be a phrase expressly 
coined for the noble lord, he is so 
deferential and courteous, with such 

leasant manners, such vast know- 
edge of the world, such urbanity 
and desire to be urbane. There is 
perhaps something almost too 
honied and polite —complaisance 
carried to an extreme point—about 
Lord Granville, that gives an im- 
pression rather unfavourable to the 
notion of much intellectual strength. 
Lord Granville certainly does not 
belong to the first order of mind; 
and the idea could never be carried 
out—which we can well understand 
to be a favourite with such Whigs 
as think Mr. Gladstone too demo- 
cratic—that he should be the Liberal 
Premier. But Earl Granville has 
formed for himself a vast body of 
political opinions and experiences ; 
bat for an English statesman he is 
perhaps rather too cosmopolitan in 
his notions, and his point of view a 
little too exclusively that of the ‘ edu- 
cated foreigner,’ who seems to have 
been developed from Macaulay’s ‘ in- 
telligent schoolboy.’ 

We now turn to that truly memo- 
rable and historical Whig, Earl Rus- 
sell, whose present political status 

G 
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eontrasts strongly with that recent 
greatness when he led the House, and 
was, for the third time, Premier. He 
affords a melancholy instance of the 
fragility of human greatness. Very 
few and quaint are the peers that 
will follow Lord Russell, for any 
peculiar Russell notion, into the di- 
vision lobby. His personal follow- 
ing has probably m much less 
than ordinarily attaches itself to a 
man who has been Premier. He has 
not, indeed, the Ishmaelitish isola- 
tion of Lord Grey, whose party bas 
never extended beyond the solitary 
unit of his own individuality. Lord 
Russell is now the most ‘historical 
statesman’ we have; but there has 
always been something essentially 
unsound about his position. It is 
the vulgarest popular delusion to 
suppose that to him, in any special 
sense, is to be assigned that silent 
revolution of the Reform Act ot 
1832. He was merely the mouth- 
piece of his party, on the occasion 
of asking leave to bring in the Bill, 
and was not even a member of the 
Cabinet. There has always been 
an element of weakness and clap- 
trap about Lord John which ren- 
ders an adjudication on his character 
extremely difficult. He is a man 
concerning whom men often mani- 
fest an extreme fertility in the use 
of abusive terms. He is not very 
acceptable to his own friends, and 
nothing at all in that way to his 
enemies. He has been obviously 
convicted of infinite presumption, of 
courting popularity, of immense 
blunders, of ungenerosity towards 
his own friends ; yet Mr. Gladstone 
doubtless said the truth when he said 
that Lord Russell’s breast might 
very well be covered with a mass of 
medals for the great achievements 
he had wrought. The Earl once 
declared that he never knew what a 

cuniary obligation was until he 

ame Prime Minister; a sentence 
that speaks volumes for Earl Russell 
and for British statesmen. 

Let us now take a glance at that 
right reverend bench of bishops. 
Last session they quite bore away 
the honours of debate. If ever a 
time should come when bishops 
would lose their seats in the House 
of Lords, if they were allowed to be 


eligible for election, some of them 
would be sure te secure seats. The 
presence of that bench in the House 
of Lords is, after all, very limited 
compensation for the utter exclu- 
sion of the clergy from Parliament. 
It is not easy to see what the State 
gains by this utter elimination of an 
order at least as learned, conscien- 
tious, and enlightened as any other. 
It is rather a hardship that dissent- 
ing ministers should be allowed a 
seat in the House of Commons—Mr. 
Miall and Mr. Richards (Merthyr 
Tydfil) are examples—while such a 
distinction is debarred to those who 
have received episcopal ordination. 
Among the prelates there are as 
skilful debaters and eloquent orators 
as any in the House. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was always 
clear, able, and effective as a debater. 
All must most deeply regret that 
his future appearances in the House 
should be so extremely problema- 
tical. A most kindhearted man is 
the Archbishep, singularly fair and 
moderate, with a strong dash of plea- 
sant humour, which was hardly suffi- 
ciently known and appreciated— 
theologically and politically a many- 
sided man, holding very firmly a 
Presbyterian groundwork of simple 
truth, but beyond that tolerant and 
receptive of all ideas. He must 
have had great abilities besides 
great good fortune, in working him- 
self up from a red-cloaked studentin 
Glasgow college to the marble vhair 
of St. Augustine. The Archbishop's 
lamented illness will cause an ele- 
ment in that remarkable change of 
the personnel of the House of Lords 
which nextsession will witness. His 
most reverend brother of Ebor., who 
looks every inch an archbishop, is 
not a skilful debater; but he ean 
make a good set speech, and there 
is a great deal of strong thought in 
them—an intellectual and ‘literary 
power very unusual in speeches. 
We need not diseuss the Irish arch- 
bishops, save for Bishop Alexander, 
whose absence will hardly cause any 
diminution in the debating power 
of the House. 

Having duly observed the order of 
precedence, we may discuss the 
other prelates. Up to last session it 
would have been promptly said that 
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Bishop Wilberforce—it is so 
to have to drop the familiar phrase 
of Oxford ’—was, par 
best speaker among 
the bishops, and not surpassed any- 
where in the House. But the great 
speech last session was 
of Dr. Magee, the Bishop of 
Peterborough. We never heard in 


adroitness, sup’ 
about Bishop Wilberforee which 
render him a consummate master in 
all the craft of parliamentary de- 
bate. Dr. Magee is a man of sim- 
pler and more earnest mind, and on 
great occasions he may be trusted 
to make orations of a thrilling power 
which cannot be even by 
the highest flights in the speeches of 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright. Such 
great occasions, however, come but 
rarely ; and in all ordinary debating 
the matchless versatility, wit, and 
ease of Bishop Wilberforce will bear 
away the palm, as has always 
been the case. This great versatility 
of the bishop's must at times be a 
matter of sincerest regret to his 
greatest admirers. His speech on 
the Irish Church Bill, in 1868, was 
admirable, and so also was his 
speech on the same subject in 1869. 
But how the same man could have 
made both speeches, and how both 
speeches are to be reconeiled, will, 
we imagine, be a matter of the deep- 
est interest. It is the fashion in the 
House of Lords always to pit the 
Duke of Argyll against the Bishop 
of Winchester. ‘The two men are 
almost the moral and intellectual 
antipodes of each other. The bishop 
is a singularly complex character; 
he combines the cooings of innu- 
merable doves with the sagacity of 
innumerable serpents. The duke is 
a man of simple, straightforward 
mental habits. The bishop likes a 
us ecclesiasticism, with a not 
unpleasing dash of ritualism; over 
all the duke’s speeches writ large 
is the word Presbyterian. The 
bishop is gorgeous, rhetorical, emo- 
tional; the duke is severe, logical, 
scientific. There are hardly any two 
speakers in the House between 
whom there exists such a thorough 
and innate antagonism as between 
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his grace of Argyll and the ‘ sapona- 
ceous’ one. Of course the reader 
has heard the bishop's reputed ex- 
— of the * soapy’ term—that 
hands are always in hot water 
and always get clean. By-the-way, 
what a change it is for the clergy of 
the Winchester diocese, from their 
extremely Low Church bishop, Dr. 
Sumner, with his uniform silken 
suavity and mild horticultural 
tastes, to the fiery energies of the 
new lord of Winchester House ! 

Much might be said of the other 
prelates, and it might be pointed 
out how many of them have 
achieved their positions by sheer 
stress of ability and force of charac- 
ter. Dr. Magee was for years a 
poor curate on his eighty pounds a 
year, and had not even the advan- 
tage, such as it is, of a training atan 
English university. The Bishop of 
St. David's is simply a prodigy ; he 
commenced his authorship at the 
age of nine years, and his wisdom 
and learning seem to have been ac- 
cumulating at an accelerating ratio 
‘ever since. His argument against 
the Irish bishops was thought a very 
conclusive one; but it was quite as 
conclusive against Welsh bishops. 
In cutting off other people’s legs he 
cut off his own as well. There are 
bishops who speak so well out of 
the House that it becomes a matter 
of deep regret that they never speak 
in it. There were also some pro- 
mising debaters who have disap- 
peared as Irish prelates. Bot Dr. 
Magee is, the oratorical flower and 
outcome of episcopal oratory. His, 
too, is that growing mind which, in 
orderly progression, has powerfully 
expanded and has not reached its 
acmé yet. Dr. Temple will be anew 
* foree’ on the episcopal bench. 

It is to be feared that neither the 
Commons nor the country reap the 
full benefit that might be derived 
from the House of Lords. It is true, 
as Mr. Gladstone urged, that they do 
not come fresh from a contact’ with 
the country; but om this account 
they enjoy-a freedom from mists and 
storms, that are local and tempo- 
rary, an immunity that is consonant 
with those highest entary 
privileges of the right of protest 
and the possession of appellate ju- 
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risdiction. We may here inquire 
why the 5 jurisdiction of 
the House of Lords should not be 
expanded in its exercise. When we 
see Lord Dufferin sitting on the 
bench with a Lord Justice, and Lord 
Salisbury associated with Lord 
Cairns in one of the heaviest of 
arbitration cases, we begin to ask 
whether lawyers are absolutely all- 
in-all in settling complex cases, and 
whether some addition might not be 
profitably made from the body of 
the House to the few law lords in 
whom the appellate jurisdiction is 
virtually vested. Despite the storms 
that occasionally stir even the 
serene atmosphere of the House of 
Lords, there is still a calmness 
and elevation of tone,a breadth and 
philosophy in discussion, which give 
the debates in the Lords a higher 
moral and intellectual character 
than ordinarily belongs to the other 
Chamber. It is to be regretted that 
the sittings are comparatively infre- 
quent, and also that so many of the 
younger peers are so chary of their 
attendance; but if bills were sent 
up earlier from the Commons, as 
they themselves desire, much more 
might be done. Considerable legis- 
lative fodder will be required to feed 
men of such keen business habits as 
Lord Derby and Lord Salisbury. 
Nothing more notes the high-bred 
courtesy of the-lords than a certain 
ease and freedom in thedebates. A 
nobleman never gets uncomfortable 
in his speech, though he may stam- 


mer in his utterance, and cannot 
find his notes, and the papers he 
wants cannot be found among those 
which he has in his hands. He 
knows that he is among gentlemen 
who will give him trust and kind- 
ness to any extent. If he is ever so 
bad a speaker, he has made up his 
mind to stammer through with it— 
he is heard with respect and atten- 
tion. The Duke of Devonshire is 
by many degrees the worst speaker 
we have ever heard; but as a large 
Irish proprietor, as a man of im- 
mense mind and knowledge, as 
Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, he was listened to with 
deep interest, and his speech— 
thanks to the reporters—read with 
a fluency which never in the least 
degree belonged to it. The ordinary 
peer is not a good speaker, and the 
ordinary sittings of the House of 
Lords are not interesting sittings ; 
but on a great night, when the 
House is full, when the faithful 
Commons cluster round the throne, 
when the strangers’ gallery is 
thronged, and all around the other 
three sides are the most gorgeous of 
England’s great dames, and high 
debate proceeds until the morning 
lights gleam through the painted 
glass, we feel conscious that the 
world has no more imposing sight 
to show, and that we have almost 
in this imposing spectacle, a very 
representation of the spirit of English 
history. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. 


By A PERIPATETIOC. 


LONG ENGAGEMENTS. 


ty you should happen to discuss 
with elderly and experienced 
ladies the subject of Long Engage- 
ments, you will find that they will 
shake their heads steadily and at 
once pronounce an unequivocal ver- 
dict of disapprobation. Like the 
celebrated colonial judge, they are 
perhaps not so happy in their argu- 
mentation as in their decision, but 


they fall back upon their verdict as 
characterised by the most impreg- 
nable wisdom. If you come to in- 
vestigate their reasons, they candidly 
avow themselves empirics; their 
opinion is merely a generalisation 
of limited individual experiences. 
It will be found, however, that the 
British mother’s reasons generally 
resolve themselves into two; first, 
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they say that if an engagement is 
ndefinitely prolonged the daughter’s 
health is apt to suffer very greatly ; 
and next, they say ‘that the long en- 
gagement has an inherent tendency 
to disintegration—that it is apt to 
resolve and come to nothing. The 
subject is a matter of considerable 
practical importance, and may repay 
an attempt at elucidation. 

Of course extreme instances are 
to be avoided. But these instances 
should be avoided both on the one 
side or on the other. Sometimes a 
very brief is worse than a very long 
engagement. Most people have 
heard in their time some queer 
stories of very short engagements. 
I remember the case of a gentleman 
who was going out as a missionary. 
Ido not think that he was going a/ 
Jresco among the savages, but rather, 
I should think, to some district 
where Euro s can live very 


comfortably despite the surround- 
ing prevalent heathenism. I be- 
lieve that it is an understood prin- 
ciple, for reasons easily intelligible, 
that a missionary is best married. 


This gentleman had neglected, bow- 
ever, to the very last, to provide 
himself with such a necessary ad- 
junct to his labours. He was taking 
tea with a nice family, and he an- 
nounced that he had to depart for 
the East the day after the morrow, 
and also the unsatisfactory state of 
his personal arrangements. A young 
lady who was present rather liked 
him as an individual, and greatly 
sympathised with him as a mis- 
sionary. The result, which may be 
stated in an abridged form, simply 
was that the young lady who saw 
him one day married him the next 
and sailed away with him to India 
on the third. We do not wish to 
bode ill for this interesting young 
couple, but we are sure that a ter- 
rific paper might be written on hasty 
marriages. 

Now let me give a case in point 
on the other side of the question. 
Several long engagements of a truly 
venerable character have come to 
my knowledge. There was a man 
in Australia who was engaged to a 
lady in England for twenty years. 
The lady pleaded that she could not 
leave her mother. I wonder, by the 
way, whether she had ever asked her 


. gaged twenty years before. 


mother. Iam not sure that young 
ladies always fully understand their 
mothers on these points. The gen- 
tleman allowed the plea, and a lan- 
guid, semi-Platonic correspondence 
went on. One fine morning the 
gentleman was surprised by a letter 
from his ancient friend, informing 
him that her mother was now de- 
parted this life and that she was 
ready to come out and marry him. 
This was rather a serious demand 
to make upon a middle-aged man 
while cracking his egg at breakfast. 
But he considered that he had given 
his acceptance, and did not fail to 
honour the draft in the most busi- 
ness-like way. 

Here is another case of a quasi 
long-engagement character. A cler- 
gyman was walking in a beautiful 
park to note a famous castle and 
the surrounding landscape. At a 
sudden turn of a walk he met a 
lady, whose face, though somewhat 
changed by time, he remembered 
well. It was that of a lady to 
whom the parson had been en- 
They 
had loved each other greatly then, 
but, according to their notions of 
living, there did not appear the most 
forlorn chance of a union. Under 
these circumstances the lovers agreed 
that they would postpone matters 
indefinitely, and that each should be 
considered at liberty. The lady 
went out to India as a speculation 
and dropped into a good thing. The 
gentleman stuck with pertinacity 
to his curacy, and remained on the 
same spot for the whole twenty 
years. Then, after such a long 
parting, they at last met again, in 
this accidental way, in the great 
‘show’ park. She was a widow, 
with an only child, rich, and was 
handsome still. Walking slowly 
beneath the swinging chestnut 
boughs, they discussed old friends, 
old times. And then the parson 
faid that he proposed to forget 
those past twenty years, to erase 
them, as if they had never been, 
and to revert once more to the old 
days of their engagement. And the 
lady said, in mild phrases meaning 
much, that she had no objection. 
And the long engagement revived 
in the form of a very short one. 

It may be said that we are look- 
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ing upon the subject in an empiric 
way, citing opposite instances and 
not laying down a principle. It 
would be easy to make a wide- 
sweeping generalisation—if we could 
only see our way to it. But the 
subject must be taken in cases, and 
the cases must be decided on their 
merits. It is a subject for that 
noble science of casuistry, which, 
onee diligently pursued .both by 
Romanist and Puritan, seems now 
relegated into the region of ethical 
curiosities. The only general con- 
sent on the subject is that adopted 
by mothers, who look upon long 
engagements with an ill-disguised 
aversion; and when they take you 
into their confidence and tell you 
how vexed and anxious they are 
about their nice girls, and enlarge 
on that dispiriting hopelessness, 
which is a kind of shadow to long 
engagements, it is difficult not to 
sympathise with their troubles and 
be persuaded by their rhetoric. A 
great deal of satire is often lavished 
upon worldly mothers. But in this 
so-called worldliness good mothers 
are often unworldly and unselfish. 
They only want to know for certain 
what is really for the true good of 
oo girls, and they will be sure to 
0 it. 

There is generally a considerable 
amount of poetic interest about a 
young engaged pair. But in a long 
engagement they frequently dis- 
count their raptures at a long date 
and with a heavy sacrifice. Among 
friends and in the family the smile 
of interest at the outset is exchanged 
for the smile of pity in the issue. A 
girl feels irritated and indignant 
when she knows that she is pitied. 
There is often some amount of affeo- 
tation about an engaged girl, which 
is sometimes amusing, and some- 
times absurd. She is apt to retire, 
like a stricken deer, to some lonely 
glade in the drawing-room, where 
she considers general society as mere 
intrusion, and all men, except the 
‘object,’ as mere nonentities. She 
will exemplify that selfishness which 
in nine cases out of ten belongs to 
love. Her own home will have for 
her a subordinate and decreasing 
interest. She will lose the fresh love 
of nature and the keenness of her 
zest for study. Her mind will be 


obviously unsettled. Her girlhood 
seems vanished, and a premature 
womanhood sets in. If there is any 
constitutional weakness in her sys- 
tem now is the time to look out for 
its manifestation. You will detect a 
cough, a hectic flush, a weakness in 
the back, what Mr. Robertson in his 
‘School ’ calls ‘ a floating, or a faint- 
ing, or a sinking, or a swimming.’ 
Perhaps a@ marriage is patched up, 
when the young people are not a 
whit better prepared to marry than 
they were years ago, and perhaps 
with a disturbing feeling that some 
of the best years of life have been 
unwisely spent in a long delay that 
has nothing to show for itself. 
There is no doubt but a wise 
mother will seek to take a daughter 
from such an eminently unsatis- 
factory condition of affairs. She is 
not to be thought hard and worldly, 
if, with a prescient eye, she detects 
possible entanglements _ — 
gically — against 8 
has @ well-rounded aversion and ob- 
jection to the impecunious detri- 
mental. If the mischief is really 
done, we advise her to make the 
best of things. We are by no means 
certain, even if we put ourselves into 
a very hard and worldly ae, 
that the rough-and-ready method o’ 
getting rid of an injndicious tn 
gagement by the simple process of 
breaking it off is really the best. 
The principle is that if girls cannot 
form long en ts without up- 
setting themselves in this sort of 
way, so far as possible they ought 
to be kept from forming long en- 
gagements. The demarrer will be 
that the young lady who bears this 
set of circumstances so ill must be 
a pale, colourless, thin, unsubstantial 
character. The rejoinder is, that 
young ladies, although we will not 
apply to them such uncivil adjec- 
tives, do, as a rule, bear ill the trial 
of long engagements. Perhaps they 
would also bear ill the trials of wife- 
hood and motherhood, especially in 
a chronic state of impecuniosity. It 
may be allowed, also, that there are 
some bright elastic natures on whom 
a long engagement has a positively 
invigorating effect. The body of 
exceptions which they furnish indi- 
cates the extreme difficulty of laying 
down any general law on the subject. 
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If we might venture to frame a gene- 
ralization of any sort, we should say 
that the long engagement, which 
has such an unsettling effect on the 
lady, has frequently a settling effect 
on the man. It makes and keeps 
him simple, and steady, and earnest. 
Ifthe lover is worth having, the 
lover, one would almost think, 
would be worth waiting for. The 
mother of course says that the long 
engagement affords such a hazard 
that it will be broken off, and her 
daughter, after wasting her best 
years and best feelings, may be 
jilted. Perhaps, however, it is an 
inaccurate use of language to say 
that what is earliest is best. The 
argument merely cuts in a different 
way also, that it may often save a 
girl from an unworthy marriage. 
There is certainly a constant pos- 
sibility of a break off, when the 
betrothal is not, as in Germany, a 
solemn ceremony of the highest 
publicity. 

There are certain people to whom 
an engagement of marriage would 
be altogether forbidden if some 
sanction were not given to the long 
engagement. The curate in the 
church, the lieutenant in the army, 
the clerk in the bank, such amiable, 
domestic, well-educated, well-man- 
nered young people would make 
such satisfactory husbands, if only 
that vulgar element of filthy lucre 
existed in sufficient force. Strange 
that the mineral substances of gold 
and silver should make such a dif- 
ference to immortal souls! But 
they, too, are God’s creatures as 
well as those who can afford to keep 
a gig. They may say that they fall 
in love and become engaged, not 
because they keep a banking ac- 
count, but on the simple ultimate 
ground that they are human beings. 
We think that it would be difficult 
to resist this plea as a matter of 
legitimate argument. But a man 
cannot be both hare and harrier. 
He cannot take broad human 
ground in one direction and nar- 
row conventional ground in another 
direction. He should not make 
an engagement on the plea that he 
is a man, and then make the en- 
gagement indefinitely long on the 
plea that he is the creature of ci- 


vilization. If he makes the kind 
of engagement which is long, he 
should resolve that it shall not be 
prolonged beyond a certain date. 
Although the ladies, with their 
graceful impetuosity, say that six 
months is quite long enough, yet 
we think that the Roman law was 
probably quite fair in permitting a 
term of two years. After that, let 
the pair, if the pair have made up 
their minds, that, for them, mar- 
riage is the supreme earthly good, 
get married at any risk. Let them 
emigrate, keep a school, live in an 
attic, work with their hands, go 
without sugar and butter, let the 
lady make the bed and lay the 
tablecloth, and the gentleman 
answer the bell and black his own 
boots. Having made their log- 
house in the backwoods of social 
life in their youth, they will pro- 
bably shake down into some good 
thing before they have finished. 
But if they are people who fear 
Mrs. Grundy, and who are nothing 
if they are not genteel, they are 
hardly entitled to the dangerous 


‘luxury of a long engagement. 


The chief terrors that for the 
parent birds surround a long en- 
gagement arises from the wretch- 
edly-mistaken views of marriage 
that prevail among the majority of 
women. Any one, we think, who 
attempts to take a wide and impar- 
tial view of life would find it ex- 
tremely difficult to give a clear, 
unwavering note in favour either 
of marriage or celibacy. When the 
chances are so evenly balanced we 
cannot imagine why there should 
be such morbid anxiety on either 
side. We often think that a woman 
of liberal, refined tastes, fond of life, 
of society, of intellectual pursuits, 
makes a disastrous exchange when 
she surrounds herself with multi- 
tudinous cares of life. Even if we 
take the extreme case of those who 
must do something for their own 
livelihood if they do not marry, 
there are still undoubtedly dis- 
coverable equivalents or consola- 
tion. Mothers and daughters, for 
the most part, attach an exagge- 
rated importance to marriage. They 
regard it as an end-in-itself instead 
of being, as it really is, a.means to 
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an end. Marriage is not life, but 
the accident of life. Whether mar- 
ried or unmarried, whether en- 
gaged or not engaged, the active or 
the spiritual side of religion, intel- 
lectual pursuits, social and family 
claims, the ties of friendship and 
relationship, the elevation and de- 
velopment of one’s nature, will 
make up the main substance of 
@ wise and good woman’s life. 
Marriage, per se, ought not to be 
necessary for usefulness or happi- 
ness, and certainly could not alone 
confer them. When these bene- 
ficent energies are present either 
state may be taken as God may 
send, and even a long engagement 
may be cheerfully borne, without 
the risk either of ridicule or com- 


passion. 
DR. LEE OF EDINBURGH.* 


Mr. Story, of Roseneath, who 
before now has written a remark- 
able and successful work in bio- 
graphy, has given us two portly 
volumes respecting Dr. Lee, for 
many years one of the leading cha- 
racters of Edinburgh, and known 
far and wide beyond Edinburgh 
limits. We think that some sort 
of biography was due to Dr. Lee, 
but the present work has absurdly- 
exaggerated dimensions, and might 
very conveniently have been cut 
down to about one-fifth of its 
bloated proportions. Mr. Story 
would have done well if he had 
imitated the succinctness of the 
graceful and earnest preface affixed 
to his work by that charming writer 
Mrs. Oliphant. Dr. Lee was a fine, 
manly, vigorous character, utterly 
free from a kind of religionism that 
frequently degenerates into cant, 
straightforward and consistent. In 
that great quarrel which he had 
with the General Assembly our 
sympathies are warmly with him. 
He wanted to use a Liturgy, and he 
used it. Nothing can be more 
satisfactory than the points of con- 
tact and unity that are unceasingly 
acknowledged between the Epis- 
copalian and the Presbyterian 


* © Life and Remains of Robert Lee, D.D., 
etc.” By R. H. Story, Two vols, Hurst 
and Blackett, 


churches. The organ, the painted 
glass, the shortened manuscript 
sermon, the liturgical prayers which 
would have made the Covenanters 
‘gasp and stare’ sufficiently indi- 
cate that it is impossible that good 
men, when fashion and stumbling- 
blocks are removed, should not 
approximate nearer and nearer to 
each other. We hold that Dr. Lee 
was quite right to insist on having 
a Liturgy for Greyfriars church. 
But there was some force in the 
objection of the Assembly to the 
use of a printed Liturgy for the 
congregation, as being revolutionary 
to the constitution of the Scottish 
Kirk. It was never known that a 
single individual composed and 
authorized a liturgy for a Church; 
even Baxter signally failed. Dr. 
Lee pressed his point too far and 
too persistently. He had a vast 
parish to work, but he seemed to 
prefer to spend his energies on 
logomachy and controversy. His 
sermons were exceedingly acute and 
intellectual, but hardly what Ten- 
nyson calls ‘preaching simple 
Christ to simple men.’ He had 
a great deal of family trouble, in 
which we sincerely sympathize, but 
his public troubles were pretty 
much of his own seeking; but he 
was not without his compensations 
for them in powerful friends, a very 
conspicuous position, and a larger 
share in this world’s goods than 
generally falls to the lot of the Scot- 
tish clergy. 

In the bulk of these volumes 
even the professed theological stu- 
dent will take only a wearisome 
interest, and the general reader 
will be glad that we have already 
said our say on the central subject 
of the work. Scattered about there 
are a few shrewd remarks, good 
stories, quaint reminiscences, and 
touches of contemporary manners. 
When Dr. Lee left his first parish 
he frankly told his people that he 
went away to get better pay. ‘It’s 
weel kent, said a shrewd Scotch- 
man, ‘that the Lord never gies a 
call to a puirer steepend.’ People 
called him Erastian as they call 
Archbishop Tait Erastian, and he 
wrote a book about Erastus to 


show them how little they under— 
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stood the nature of the term they 
employed. Macaulay wrote to him 
about it, saying, ‘I have only had 
time to look very rapidly over the 
interesting account of Erastus, 
which contains much that is new 
to me.’ Dr. Lee gave his political 
support to Macaulay, and Macaulay 
helped to get him a professorship. 
When Macaulay lost his election in 
1847, he wrote to Dr. Lee two years 
later: ‘I have every reason to be 
grateful to your fellow-citizens. If 
they had not dismissed me to my 
library, I should have been unable 
to complete my two volumes till 
1850.’ Archbishop Trench last 
session addressed the Lords as ‘ bre- 
thren ;’ a converse is afforded by an 
anecdote of Dr. Lee addressing his 
congregation as ‘Gentlemen.’ There 
are some very human touches in 
his Diary. ‘Jack —— appeared 
here this evening and told me he 
was living at the Royal Hotel. I 
found he had come here three days 
ago, and having no money, like a 
prudent man, he set himself down 
in the most expensive hotel he 


could find. I paid his bill for the © 


poor fool. He had smoked twice as 
much money as would have kept 
a& person who had any sense.’ 
Here is an imaginary sketch of Lee’s 
of what a certain pastor said to his 
congregation; perhaps he said it 
himself, or would have done so if 
he dared. ‘ Don’t think I wish to 
come here simply to draw the sti- 
pend. I have another end in view. 
I believe that you are a set of hypo- 
critical, canting, lying, cheating, 
tippling, psalm-singing, and pray- 
ing scoundrels, and I should like to 
try my hand at pulling off the mask 
from your faces. And I give you 
fair warning that if I come here by 
the grace of God I will not spare 
you.’ 

Dr. Lee was more than once 
called upon to preach before her Ma- 
jesty, at Crathie. His notices of 
such events do not fail to be in- 
teresting. After the sermon he had 
‘ the honour of meeting the Queen, 
the Prince Consort, and the Princess 
Royal, and of dining at the Castle, 
and remaining there all night. The 
Prince Consort came to my room 
before dinner, and talked somewhat 


more than an hour, in a very intel- 
ligent manner. The Queen was very 
gracious; commanded me to sit at 
her right hand, and chatted like 
any other well-bred, sensible lady.’ 
Here is another Balmoral touch, as 
related by Mr. Story: ‘Talking to 
me afterwards of the members of 
the Royal Family, whom he had 
met, he specially mentioned Prince 
Arthur, who had been at Balmoral 
at this time.’ Dr. Lee said. that 
after breakfast he had gone out to 
smoke a cigar, and was trying to 
strike a light, when he was joined 
by the Prince at the door. The 
match missed fire, and he was look- 
ing about for something on which 
to strike it again, when Prince 
Arthur, taking it from him, struck 
the match on the sole. of his boot, 
and handed it back duly lighted. 
Dr. Lee, thanking his Royal High- 
ness, said he would remember this 
lesson in match-lighting; and 
jokingly added that, when his bio- 
grapby came to be writtten, it should 
be recorded that his cigar at Balmo- 
ral was lighted for him by Prince 
Arthur; whereat the Prince had 
laughed and said he should be glad 
to have his name associated with 
Dr. Lee’s in that or any way.’ 

From our point of view it is 
unnecessary to say anything more 
of Dr. Lee. He died of paralysis at 
Torquay. He was a good man ac- 
cording to his lights, but at times his 
lights were very confused and waver- 
ing. We really believe that there 
are circles where the debates of the 
General Assembly are of the keenest 
interest, and here these volumes 
will be received ‘ with effusion ;’ but 
to those who do not share those 
tastes, we would whisper— By all 
means take the second volume, 
after the manner of corporate ad- 
dresses to royalty, as read.’ 


THE IMPROVED CONDITION OF THE 
POOR. 


Nothing can be more satisfactory 
than the proofs afforded by constant 
observation of the very improved 
condition of the poor. There is in- 
finitely much that requires to be done 
—and I am afraid that the rate of 
improvement in the South is much 
more languid than that in the North. 


een eee es St ee et ee 
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But it is truly delightful to see the 
improvement in the North country— 
evidenced by the greater leisure, the 
cheaper pleasures and conveniences, 
the intellectual pursuits, the taste 
for social amusement and locomo- 
tion, evidenced in what would appa- 
rently be a hopeless population of a 
manufacturing district. In such a 
district there are frequently artisans 
who enjoy themselves, as their so- 
called ‘ betters’ do, and often with 
a keener zest. Even people who 
work in mills or mines will take a 
day of rest beside the Sunday, will 
have their social tea-fight, will cul- 
tivate a genuine taste for music, 
will take the deepest interest in 
political and religious questions, and 
will often obtain a week’s holiday 
at the sea-side. I don’t despair of 
seeing the day when a labouring 
man, earning his three pounds a 
week, will have a honey-suckled 
cottage, and drive down to his place 
of employment in his own chaise. I 
will mention some very cheering 
instances of improvement which I 
lately observed in Yorkshire. The 
elevation of ‘ Titus Salt, of Saltaire,’ 
as he is best known in his own 
Riding of Yorkshire, to a baronetcy 
by Mr. Gladstone, was, on many 
accounts, a graceful act of the Pre- 
mier’s, and calculated to give wide- 
spread satisfaction. It is much 
more than giving a political reward 
to an earnest and influential sup- 
porter of a political party. Mr. Salt 
has crea Saltaire, and Saltaire 
has a place of its own in industrial 
history. Those who have ever 
visited Saltaire, or even that part 
of the country, will know how much 
is conveyed by this reminder. Where 
the river Aire, ina most picturesque 
part of Airedale, runs beneath 
wooded banks that expand into 
moorland the Salts have one of the 
vastest manufactories in the country, 
and have built the town of Saltaire. 
That manufactory, employing some 
four thousand hands, is in itself a 
spectacle not easily forgot, and 
would repay almost any amount of 
intelligent study. Those various 
processes which are generally dis- 
tributed among different classes of 
manufacturers are here brought to- 
gether into one vast laboratory. In 


one compartment are huge piles of 
wool brought in, freshly imported 
from Constantinople or South Ame- 
rica, and we are able to trace their 
transit through different processes 
until they emerge in fabrics fit for 
a fair woman to wear. In one di- 
rection we see an engine-house neat 
and burnished as some glittering 
hall, and in another, on a vast floor, 
we see a thousand looms plying at 
once. The great manufactory of 
Saltaire is one of the highest indus- 
trial triumphs of Yorkshire. Titus 
Salt threw himself with energy into 
the alpaca trade in its infancy, and 
is generally accredited with the 
possession of an enormous fortune. 
His benefactions, in any case, are 
most numerous and on a most large 
and beneficent scale. lt seems a 
mere circumstance to him to give 
away five thousand pounds at a 
time. But the town which he has 
called into existence at Saltaire is 
truly remarkable and in many re- 
spects might be taken as a model. 
The workmen possess cottages, 
where for the same price or less 
than a London artisan pays for a 
crowded garret, he has a building 
of two stories, furnished with every 
comfort and convenience. He has 
a large dining-hall where he may 
take his meals or be furnished with 
the best provisions at cost price. 
They have reading-rooms,and bath- 
rooms; and both may be obtained 
for twopence or threepence, and the 
luxury of an excellent Turkish bath 
—which seems, however, to be 
hardly appreciated by the workmen 
—can be obtained for sixpence. Sir 
Titus has built and, we believe, en- 
dowed a splendid chapel, of the most 
ample and decorative kind, and with 
a decided resemblance to a metro- 
politan music-hal], and liberally 
supports other religious bodies in 
all good works. No public-house 
is permitted within the town, but 
they cluster on the confines; and 
it might perhaps be better if some 
were allowed within his territory, 
subject to his supervision. Children 
are only allowed to work half time 
at the mill and for the rest are sent 
to school. Altogether, we have 
rarely investigated any district with 
greater pleasure and instruction. 
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Such a system goes far to show how 
class may be associated with class, 
and the conflicting claims of capital 
and labour be reconciled. Workmen 
are too much degraded into ‘hands,’ 
and often there is a thorough want 
of sympathy and mutual good un- 
derstanding between masters and 
men. Sir Titans Salt has shown an 
excellent example of a better state 
of things; and he is perhaps the 
most satisfactory of all Mr. Glad- 
stone’s recent lavish promotions, 
which almost threaten to cheapen 
and vulgarize the honours of the 
Crown. 


SACRED POETRY. 


In the world of letters there are 
certain still, secluded nooks which 
lie altogether away from the beaten 
thoroughfare, not often visited, and 
requiring a purged, instructed eye 
for the perception of their beauties, 
but satisfying the mind with a feel- 
ing of rest, refreshment and delight. 
There never fails a succession of 
those who are England’s sacred 
poets, who secure an audience ‘ fit 
and few’ for themselves, although 
their course is little noticed by eon- 
temporary literature. People in 
general, perhaps, care little for such 
@ fact as that an appendix has been 
issued to ‘ Hymns Ancient and Mo- 
dern,’ although there are vast num- 
bers of le to whom such a fact 
is of the highest interest. Criticism 
may concern itself with the literary 
merits of such poetry, and even cor- 
rectly gauge their degree of intellec- 
tual excellence; but, for the most 
part, the substantive matter of such 
poems lies in a region higher than 
mere criticism, and is hardly subject 
totheir canons. Our sacred poets 
would also affirm, with truth, that 
the reviews of contemporary critics 
are comparatively of slight moment 
to them, and that they are quite 
content to be forgotten in the rush 
of novelties, if only they may have 
a durable effect in imparting conso- 
lation and in building up character. 

Yet it would be easy for us to 
enumerate some half-dozen poets 
who, more or less, deserve the name 
of sacred ts; who, more or less, 
have names familiar to large au- 
dience of readers; whose poems are 


_fully-select 


expected with eager interest, and, 
though little noticed in contempo- 
rary criticism, pass through as large 
editions as current books whose 
merits are everywhere canvassed. 
Such a degree of popularity could 
not be obtained by any amount of 
religious enthusiasm, unless the 
zesthetic sense were satisfied as well 
as the religious sense, unless these 
poems fully met the requirements 
of culture. The danger to the 
reading public is that the theologi- 
cal colour of such poetry should 
deter from an examination of the 
poetry itself. We often wish that 
religious people had tastes suffi- 
ciently broad to enable them to un- 
derstand the higher departments of 
secular literature; and the regret 
may be reversed when we think of 
the undisguised indifference to sacred 
poets which exists in so many cul- 
tivated minds. As watching the 
current of literature, we believe we 
shall do rightly in bringing before 
our readers some of our contempo- 
rary sacred ts, with a few care- 
citations. We espe- 
cially begin with one revered name, 
the great successor to Charles Wes- 
ley and George Herbert. 

Since we last spoke of Mr. Keble 
in these pages,a new edition of his 
life, by Sir J. T. Coleridge, has ap- 
peared. It embodies some of the 


correspondence withH urrel! Froude, 
so curiously discovered, together 
with some old jewellery. Stil] more 
valuable, we consider, is the reli- 
quary volume of Keble,\the book of 
Miscellaneous Poems, edited, we 
believe, by the present Bishop of 


Salisbury. It is a new t in 
which to contemplate the venerable 
Keble; to see him, fresh from col- 
lege, writing love verses on the 
sweet Devonian coast, or in green 
old age writing cheerful sportive 
lines for the amusement and instruc- 
tion of the young. We gain much 
from such home revelations of the 
poet’s character, for they are pro- 
foundly natural, and bring him more 
from the dim religious light into 
the common day. Some of the spe- 
cial poems, such as the hymn which 
he wrote for a meeting of the Bri- 
tish Association, or the m on the 
Duke of Wellington’s installation 
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at Oxford, or on leaving Corpus 
Christi for Oriel College, are full of 
personal interest. Our space for 
quotation is limited, but we must 
quote a few lines which he wrote in 
the album at Cuddesden. The 
Bishop of Oxford now leaves Cud- 
desden for Winchester; but the re- 
collections of the glorious society 
that assembled there, the wits and 
politicians, the saints and pastor, will 
long remain there, never to be sur- 

The vicinity of Oxford, in 
historical times, has often witnessed 
many noble gatherings; as Claren- 
don tells us of the gatherings at Lord 
and Lady Falkland’s, and we all 
know something of the gatherings 
at Blenheim. Those at Cuddesden 
will hardly be less memorable. Here 
are the lines which Keble wrote in 
that album :— 


*Whoe’er from Cuddesden’s pastoral shade 
Shall seek the green hill’s point, and gaze 
On Oxford in the watery glade, 

And seem half lost in memory’s maze, 
Much wondering where his thoughts of good 
Have flown since last in that lone nook he stood ; 

But wondering more untiring Love should be 
So busy round the unworthiest ; let him see 
There hath before him been one musing e’en 

as he.’ 


Among our sacred poetesses there 
are hardly any we can name of 
sweeter, purer minstrelsy than Dora 
Greenwell. Her ‘Carmium Crucis’ 
adds one more volume to the most 
touching and elevating department 
of our literature. Much of her gene- 
ral poetry is deservedly popular, 
but she is now especially taking her 
place as a sacred poet. Were ever 
strains more earnest and consola- 
tory than these which follow? 


Vesrers, 


* When I have said my quiet say, 

When I have sung my little song, 

How sweetly, sweetly dies the day 

The valley and the hill along; 

How sweet the summons, ‘“‘ Come away !” 
That calls us from the busy throng ! 


I thought beside the water's flow 
Awhile to lie beneath the leaves, 

I thought in autumn’s harvest glow 
To rest my head upon the sheaves ; 
Put, lo! methinks the day was brief 
And clondy ; flower nor fruit nor leaf 
I bring, and yet accepted, free, 

And blest, my Lord, I come to Thee. 


* What matter now for promise lost, 
| Through blast of spring or summer rains? 


What matter now for purpose crost, 
For broken hopes and wasted pins? 
What if the olive little yields? 

What if the grape be blighted? Thine 
The corn upon a thousand fields, 

Upon a thousand bills the vine. 


* Thou lovest still the poor; oh, Llest 
In poverty beloved to be! 
Less lowly is my choice confess’d, 
I love the,rich in loving Thee! 
My spirit bare before Thee stands ; 
I bring no gift, I ask no sign. 
I come to ‘Thee with empty hands, 
The same to be fill’d from Thine !’ 


Another lady who writes sacred 
poetry with a uniform degree of ex- 
cellence rarely excelled, is Miss 
Frances R. Havergel. Her ‘ Ministry 
of Song’ (Christian Book Society) is 
really one of those books which one 
would desire to keep in the case of 
treasured volumes which lies nearest 
to us on our table, and from which 
one is never long absent. Almost at 
random we select the touching piece 
entitled 


*My Sweer Woopevrr. 
‘No more the flowers of spring are seen, 
And silence fills the summer noon ; 
The woods have lost the fresh bright green 
Of May and June, 


‘ But yesterday I found a flower, 
Deep sheltered from the withering rays 
Which might have shown the sun and shower 
Of April days. 
* I did not think again to find 
Such tender relic of the spring; 
It thrills such gladness through my mind, 
1 needs must sing. 
‘ My girlhood’s spring has passed for aye, 
With many a fairy tint and tone: 
The heat and burden of the day 
Are better known. 


‘ But by my summer path has sprung 
A flower of happy love, as fair 
As e’er a subtle fragrance flung 
On spring’s clear air. 
*T hardly thonght to feel again 
Such dewy freshness in my heart, 
And 60 one little loving strain 
Must upward shoot. 


‘There was spring-sunshine in my eyes, 
I had such joy in finding you 
So full of all 1 love and prize, 
So dear and true. 


* My heart is richer far to-day, 
Than when I came a week ago; 
How near to me such treasure lay 

I did not know. 

* The long parenthesis is o’er, 

And now, in letters all of light, 
The story of our love once more 
We both may write. 
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*I have no words to breathe the praise 
Which now for His “ good gift” 1 owe; 
A wordless anthem I must raise, 

Bat He will know.’ 

The Rey. Charles Turner’s two 
volumes of sonnets have obtained a 
recognition for their great literary 
merits, which extend far beyond the 
esoteric circle of religious readers. 
Mr. Turner is the eldest brother of 
Alfred Tennyson the Laureate. The 
sonnets have many wonderful lines 
which the younger brother might 
have written: lines not unworthy of 
the sonnets of Shakspeare and Mil- 
ton. We select two:— 


‘How tae “Hiouer CriricisM” BLESSES THE 
Bias, 
“You say ‘tis still God’s Book, still true and 
wise— 

Though you have shorn it of its noblest parts, 
Disparaged all its great biographies, 
And left no nourishment for pining hearts ; 
But that’s a foodiess river, where the fish 
Are stolen from the waters, every fin, 

; Whence thieves have harried all that God put 


in, 

And spared no scarce enough to freight a dish ; 
So have you stolen away our food for faith— 
With Moses disallowed, and Paui reviewed, 
And Christ Himself by rival pens pursued, 


That race each other through His life and ~ 


death — 
It irks my soul to see how, bland you look, 
Giving your fuolish blessing to the Book !’ 
‘Tue Bee-wier. 
* Our window-panes enthral our summer bees 
(Teo insect woes I give this little page)— 
We hear them threshing in their idle rage 
Those crystal floors of famine, while, at ease, | 
Their outdoor comrades probe the nectaries 
Of flowers, and into all sweet blossoms dive ; 
Then home, at sundown, to the happy hive, 
On forward wing, straight through the dancing 
flies : 
For such poor strays a full-plumed wisp I keep, 
And when I see them pining, worn, and vext, 
i brush them softly with a downward sweep 
To the raised sash—all angered and perplext : 
So man, the insect, stands on his defence 
Against the very hand of Providence !’ 


We will venture to say that two 
finer sonnets than these are hardly 
to be found in the whole compass of 
English literature. It is to us a 
matter of absolute amazement that 
Mr. Turner's immense poetical 
powers have not been manifested on 
a larger field than that exhibited by 
these two slight volumes. But we 
cannot say that the time has been 
misspent which has been passed in 
the active duties of a Lincolnshire 
parish. 

Mr. Turner—it may interest our 
readers to be informed—is the bro- 
ther to whom is addressed a section 
of ‘In Memoriam.’ 


‘More than my brothers are to me— 
Let not this vex thee, noble soul.’ 


If our space permitted we should 
like to refer to the poems of those 
clergymen of whom the world will 
probably hear more, Herbert Todd, 
J. &. Stone, and Richard Wilton. 
We will once more recur to the son- 
net, and take one of Mr. Todd’s. It 
has been hitherto unpublished, and 
refers to the lake scenery. 


* BORROWDALE. 


* As one who after a long sultry day 

Of pilgrimage mid mountains rude and vast, 
Spent and outwearied with the journey past, 
Draws near the hostelry where he shall stay ; 
His feet so bruised by the length of way 

They lag though hastening ; his strength down- 

cast 

By utter feebleness; he sees at last 

Through the thick gloom of night the ruddy ray 
Of his low inn delightless. Even so 

We see with age’s dim, indifferent eyes, 


, With joyless hearts that beat faintly and low, 


The grave at hand, gateway of Paradise, 

Too tired with life’s long march of pain and 
woe 

To hail at last our homestead in the skies,’ 


Ros 
Fatal 
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DEAD 


penny eee (or some of 
I them) have recently been a 
little perplexed to understand how 
it can be that a ship is ever in 
trouble because in a calm. We are 
so accustomed to associate nautical 
miseries with raging. hurricanes, 
waves mountains-high, shoals, break- 
ers, sunken rocks, and savage cliffs, 
that we find it easy to realize mari- 
ners’ perplexities when 


‘The stormy winds do blow ; 


and we do not fail to remark that 
the ‘gentlemen of England’ who 
live (more or less, sometimes less) 
at home at ease are reproached in 
the lines 
* How little do think Upon 
The dangers of the seas,” _ 

But it is rather new to us to hear 
the seafaring world bemoanin ag 
the absence of winds and the li 

Of course the miseries ~~ 
from. contrary winds are of a dif- 
ferent nature, though still more 
distressing in their results. In the 
days when the Atlantic was only 
crossed, if crossed at all, by sailing 
ships, there was one occasion in 
which west winds prevailed for six 
weeks together; ships, even the fine 
‘ liners,’ were so completely baffled 
on the voyage out to America that 
eighteen mails were overdue at New 
York at one time. The British ship 
‘ Diamond’ was actually one hundred 
days from Liverpool to that i 
the early months of 1837. The con- 
sequences were most pitiable, even 
harrowing. There were a hundred 
and eighty passengers on board, 
many of whom were literallystarved 
to death. The crew were put upon 
short allowance, which became very 
short, though kept up to the end, 
but the poor steerage passengers 
suffered intensely. One man lived 
nine days on potato peelings soaked 
in his scanty allowance of water. 
Some, who had exceptional stores 
of food, sold portions of their stock 
to less fortunate or less provident 
persons. At first these sales were 
at moderate prices; but as the 
scarcity became more fully deve- 
loped, as much as half a sovereign 


CALM. 


was given for a pint of meal: nay, 
in one case, when matters were be- 
coming more and more desperate, 
a sovereign was offered, and refused, 
as er while roasting at the 
But let us attend to our calm. 
On the 7th of the recent month of 
August, warm and dry, her Ma- 
jesty’s frigate ‘ Topaze,’ on her way 
from the Pacific, got into a dead 
calm in that part of the Atlantic 
which lies a little north-west of the 
Azores. Atsunseton that day, no 
fewer than sixty-six sailing ships 
were lying motionless on the sleep- 
ing waters near one another, in that 
locality. Not a breath of wind ruf- 
fled the glassy surface of the ocean. 
The splash of a flying fish was 
an event; and the falling of a tae 
bone overboard was equally marked 
as a disturbance of tranquillity. One 
of the ships, the ‘ Agra,’ had 
locked in this trance of nature for 
fourteen days; and the frigate had 
to supply her with provisions— 
seeing that she could not move to 
fetch food, nor could any of the 
sailing ships bring food to her. Not 
one puff of wind to blow a single 
flag; all lest the liveliness which 
seems to belong naturally to a flag ; 
all hung down in mopish quietude. 
The truth is, that calms are quite 
as natural as storms in the ocean, 
though far less frequent. The 
varying heat at the surface of the 
earth is the main cause of both of 
them. Trade winds, 
simooms, siroccos—all depend on 
the fact that one locality is warmer 
than another, and that air rushes 
in from the celder to the warmer 
regions. The daily rotation of the 
earth determines the direction of 
some of these winds, but the winds 
themselves owe their origin to the 
cause just named. There are two 
kinds of calms—those which depend 
permanently on the latitude, and 
those which result from temporary 
peculiarities in winds counteractive 
of each other. The former are far 
the more important of the two. 
There is a region of calms near the 
Equator. When the sun is in the 
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northern hemisphere (our summer) 
this region extends as far north as 
15° N. lat., with a south-east trade 
wind between it and the Equator; 
but when the sun is in the southern 
hemisphere (our winter), the calms 
extend nearly from the Equator to 
the latitude of England. Only a 
small portion of this wide-spread- 
ing region is, however, calm at any 
one time, a belt varying from two to 
ten degrees of latitude in width : this 
belt is always north of the Equator 
in the Atlantic—a faet supposed to 
be due in some degree to the rela- 
tive conformation of Africa and 
America. 

It is often a terrible time while a 
ship is passing through these calms. 
If the vessel be a steamer, she can 
forge along by paddle or screw 
whether there be any wind or not; 
but if an ordinary sailing ship, she 
remains like a log on the water— 
her sails almost utterly useless. 
The temperature in those latitudes 
is usually very high; and in such 
cases the mariners are exposed to 
a fierce heat which there is no 


escaping. The old navigators, be~ © 


fore the days of steam, suffered 
more from the calms than the go- 
ahead seamen of the present day; 
and their narratives contain fre- 
guent allusions to these matters. 
Adamson, who coasted along the 
west side of Africa about a hun- 
dred and twenty years ago, says : 
* At the time when we-were within 
two hundred leagues of the coast, 
- between seventeen and eighteen de- 
grees of latitude, a calm came on 
which lasted almost fifteen days, 
with suffocating heats: it was so 
still that the ship did not seem to 
change situation. There isnothing 
more tiresome than to be in a vessel 
becalmed ; and nothing more dread- 
ful than to be far out at sea when 
provisions begin to run short.’ 

The effect of this quiescent stag- 
nant condition during torrid heat 
was capitally described by the late 
Captain Basil Hall, whose narra- 
tives of voyages and sea-life are 
among the best in the language. 
Once, when commanding a man-of- 
war convoying a fleet of merchant- 
men, he was beset by a calm. ‘The 
faint zephyrs, which had coquetted 


with our languid sails for an hour 
or two, at length took their leave, 
first of the courses, then of the top- 
sails, and lastly of the royals and 
the smaller flying kites aloft. We 
could distinguish nothing around, 
save one polished dark-heaving sea, 
and the bright clear sky in the mir- 
ror beneath. From the heat, which 
soon became intense, there was no 
eseape, either on deck or below, 
aloft in the tops or, still higher, on 
the cross-trees. Neither could we 
find relief down in the hold; for 
it was all the same, except that in 
the exposed situations we were 
seorched or roasted, in the other 
suffocated. The useless wheel was 
lashed amidships; the yards were 
lowered on the cap; and the boats 
were dropped into the water to fill 
up the cracks and rents caused by 
the fierce heat. A listless feeling 
stole over us all, and we lay about 
the decks gasping for breath, in 
vain seeking some alleviation to 
our thirst by drink! drink! drink! 
Alas! the transient indulgence only 
made the matter worse.’ 

But the extraordinary part of this 
phenomenon is the danger which 
ships sometimes incur of slowly 
grinding and crushing each other. 
It is about the very last thing we 
should expect, in vessels lying 
motionless on the water. Some 
kind of attraction seems to arise, 
the nature of which has not been 
fully ascertained. Captain Basil Hall 
states that many such instances as 
the following are known to have 
occurred. An anxious alarm springs 
up among the crews when they per- 
eeive two ships slowly drifting to- 
wardseach other. The motion, slow 
and gentle as it may appear to the 
eye, becomes irresistible in its force. 
As the chances are against the two 
vessels moving exactly in the same 
direction at the same moment, they 
must speedily grind or tear each 
other to pieces. Supposing them 
to come in contact side by side, the 
first collision would probably tear 
away the fore and main chains of 
both ships by interlacing the lower 
yards; and entangling the spars of 
one ship with the shroads and back- 
stays of the other, would in all 


likelihood bring down the masts of 
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both ships—not piecemeal, but in 
one furious crash. ‘ eath the 
ruins of the spars, the coils of 
rigging, and the enormous folds of 
canvas, might be crushed many of 
the best hands, who, from being 
always the foremost to spring for- 
ward in such seasons of danger, 
are surest to be sacrificed. After 
the first catastrophe, the ships 
would probably drift away from 
one another for a little while, only 
to tumble together again and again, 
till they had ground one another to 
the water’s edge, and one or both of 
them would fill and go down. In 
such encounters it is impossible to 
stop the mischief, and oak and iron 
break and crumble to pieces like 
sealingwax or piecrust.’ 

Of course we are not to suppose 
that such terrible disasters are 
always, or even generally, the result 
of being becalmed. Only under 
special circumstances is such the 
case. More usually, the mariners 
are able to detect the approach of 
this very unfraternal hug in time to 

revent it. They hoist out the 

ts in readiness, and tow the two 
ships to a safe distance apart; or 
(which is generally sufficient), turn 
the heads in directly opposite posi- 
tions: seeing that every ship, by 
its very build, has naturally a ten- 
dency to move ahead rather than 
astern. When there is not a breath 
of wind to act upon the suils, there 
may still be a slight current in the 
water beneath; and the sailors have 
a method of ascertaining in which 
direction this current tends. They 
row a boat out to a little distance 
from the ship, and throw overboard 
a plummet weighing forty pounds 
or so, attached toa line; this they 


lower to a depth of two hundred 
fathoms, where it acts (so nearly 
still is the sea) as a kind of anchor 
to keep the boat in its place; the 
boat turns its head in the direction 
of whatever current there may be, 
as it would do if anchored. 

Nor are we to suppose that the 
calm latitudes are often absolutely 
calm : else such steamers as her Ma- 
jesty’s ‘Topaze’ would espy? those 
fleets of helpless sail almost every 
time of steaming up and down the 
Atlantic. Light breezes sometimes 
blow in the Region of Calms, usually 
from some point between south and 
west; and besides this, the calm is 
commonly interrupted every day by 
a wind which lasts a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes. Soon 
after noon a black and well-defined 
cloud forms near the east, and is 
followed by a sharp gust of wind 
for a few minutes, accompanied by 
a few drops of rain; all this soon 
clears off, and the calm resumes its 
monotonous reign. The navigator 
makes use of every such puff of 
wind as a God-send, helping him 
by some short distance across the 
Region of Calms. Atthe very best, 
however, these calms are wearisome 
and disheartening affairs. A com- 
mentator on the ‘ Topaze’ spectacle 
has aptly observed that human life 
and a sea-voyage present some 
analogy here: ‘ Better half a gale 
than glassy swelter; better trouble 
in life than stagnation and dead 
calm.’ True, those who have to 
bear the said life-troubles yearn for - 
a calm; but there can be no doubt 
that, in the long run, a little diver- 
sity is better, both on shore and on 
sea, than a monotonous equality of 
events and conditions. 





